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Tuts volume may fairly be regarded as one of the signs of the times ; 
and, among those signs, it occupies, undoubtedly, a most conspicuous 
place. This is no ordinary distinction ; for, the times themselves must 
ever be prominently conspicuous in the annals of the human race. Our 
lot is cast in an age of wonders,—we might almost say, of prodigies ; 
and among the thick-coming portents which bewilder us, the most 
remarkable, and perhaps the most appalling, is this—that reason and 
faith, instead of walking amicably hand in hand, and taking sweet counsel 
together, seem to have fallen out by the way, and to have engaged, as 
it were, in a sort of death-grapple with each other. A melancholy and 
tremendous spectacle,—this deadly quarrel between the two appointed 
guides of man’s immortal spirit! Some friendly debate between them, 
touching their respective claims,—nay, some animated and keen dis- 
cussion relative to the limits of their legitimate provinces,—might, in 
the nature of things, from time to time be expected. But, it is fearful 
to see this boundary question ending in jealousy, and aversion, and 
almost mortal strife. It augurs ill for the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. The contest is imminently perilous to the best interests of man. 
For, on the one hand, reason—or, whatever it be that usurps the name 
of reason—will be sure to bring into the field all the artillery of earth. 
And then the danger may be, lest, in the fierce agony of the struggle, 
faith should forget, for a time, what spirit she is of, and be tempted to 
call down fire from heaven. 

We have said that this volume is one among the signs of these 
troublous and lowering times. But, let us not be mistaken. We hold 
it to be, not a threatening, but a very favourable and auspicious sign. 
When the winds of doctrine are blowing fitfully from every quarter of 
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the heavens, it is gratifying and consolatory to behold superior minds 
looking out, in their calm and serene earnestness, upon the elemental 
strife ; straining to catch every gleam of light that pierces through the 
surrounding darkness; sweeping with untiring gaze, through every 
region of the sky, and quick to discern the prognostics of returning 
peace. Among minds of this order, we may confidently number that 
of Mr. Coleridge. He is, beyond al] question, a highly gifted man. He 
has great imaginative power; chastised, however, by habits of deep and 
patient thought. He has a heart penetrated and pervaded by a solemn 
and reverential affection for all sacred things. All his faculties, so far 
as man may judge, appear to have received that consecration which 
none but the Spirit of Grace and Sanctity can confer. Moreover, he has 
been disciplined in a noble school,—even in the mind of his own time- 
honoured father; and very delightful it is to see how highly he esti- 
mates his birth-right. That he himself is not unworthy of his lineage 
and inheritance, the work before us places beyond all doubt. It is a 
work that proclaims him the heir of the venerable christian philosopher 
now departed, of whom he frequently reminds us, both in his excellences 
and his defects. His own intellect, evidently, dwells in the midst of 
light. But the light itself, we must confess, is, here and there, somewhat 
shrouded in “ the majesty of darkness,” so that no man may very easily 
approach unto it. 

The object of Mr. Coleridge, in putting forth this tentamen (as he 
informs us in his Preface,) is not to seek out a via media between the 
two main religious tendencies, which, at this moment, are in a state of 
such violent antagonism. His purpose, rather, is to show that there 
need be no antagonism whatever ; that the Protestant is right, and that 
the Catholic is right ; or that, if they are ever wrong, it is only when 
they fancy themselves to be antagonists. The truth, he contends, does 
not lie between them; neither is it in the possession of either of them 
exclusively. It is to be found only in their combination: or, to speak 
more precisely and philosophically, the protestant tendency, and the 
catholic tendency, are but different exhibitions and developments of one 
and the same principle; and the man is more perfect, as a Christian, 
just in proportion to the intensity and power with which both these 
tendencies are manifested in his own person. To use Mr. C.’s own 
words, the first of these tendencies is— 


to individualize, the second to generalize, religious trutas; the first to realize 
Christianity as a subjective act, the second to substantiate it as an objective 
verity. The first deals with men, the second with man: with the one, divine 
grace is a particular, with the other, a universal boon; one leans to the invisible, 
the other to the visible church; one asserts, the other limits, the exercise of 
ee judgment. The gospel comes to the first through the medium of 
Scripture, by the second it is found in the living body of the church the one 
sets forth the word, the other the sacraments ; the one urges the necessity of a 
spiritual, the other of a fixed outward service.—P. xiv. 


Now, what imaginable reason can be assigned, why these two principles 
should not combine with, and inter-penetrate each other? Is it not 
plain that, as Mr. C, affirms,-— 
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so far from being contradictory, they are, ideally, correlative, and ought to 
unite in every christian person? And is it less evident that, when the inter- 
dependence is destroyed, and they are put forward separately, each becomes 
exaggerated, disguised, znd distorted ?—P. xiv. 


And yet,—it is heart-breaking to think upon it!—from the primitive 
times to the present hour, some infernal alchemy seems to have been at 
work to counteract and to defeat the affinity, which else might have kept 
them in a state of kindly and salutary union,—and to disengage them 
from each other,—and so, to defraud the world of the blessed influences 
which might have resulted from their combination. What God had 
joined together, human circumstances and human passions have been 
labouring incessantly to put asunder. And what has been the result? 
First, the jealous predominance of the spirit of catholicism; by virtue 
of which, for many a dark and troubled century, the church was every 
thing, the individual comparatively nothing. Then, the grand par- 
oxysmal movement of the sixteenth century, which nearly shattered 
catholicism into fragments, and left each unit, or group of units, which 
might be thrown up in the convulsion, to assert its own independence 
and sovereignty, and produced a new heaven and a new earth, in which, 
it was hoped, that righteousness might dwell, though the unity of the 
Spirit were fled, and the bond of peace broken. In this country, the 
triumph of the protestant principle was, eventually, seen in the tempo- 
rary prostration of the monarchy and the episcopate; both of which, 
however, rose again from their ruins, and, to all appearance, were likely 
to renew their youth and vigour, like the eagle. But, alas! there 
speedily came down a spirit of lethargy and formalism upon the Church ; 
and, while she was taking her ease, the spirit of protestantism, by the 
mouth of Wesley and of Whitfield, was heard to cry, Sleep no more! 
And the cry waxed gradually louder ; till, at length, the catholic spirit 
began to shake itself from its slumbers, and to look, once again, into its 
charters and its muniments, and to assert its glorious inheritance. And, 
at this moment, loud and long is the strife between the two antagonists. 
But whether,—to take up the figure of Mr. Coleridge,— 


whether Catholicism will succecd in occupying its ancient bed, or be driven 
still further back by the opposing land-flood ; or whether—which is devoutly to 
be wished—the two currents will be at length united, so as to carry Christianity 
forward in one broad stream,—is more than it would be safe to predict.—P. xv. 


And, this is the way, in which half-truths are perpetually going forth 
into the world, each on its own wayward mission ; disdaining to coalesce 
into that one integral truth, in which alone the power of ‘“* wholesome 
life” can possibly reside. Like the fabled twins of classical mythology, 
it would seem as if both could not be in the land of the living at one 
and the same time ; but that, when one was in the regions above, the 
other must be in the realms below. A fit corrective to the sinister 
augury of this pagan legend, may be found in the popular faith of the 
mariner of those days. To him the twin-stars, when seen together in 
the skies, spake of serenity and peace, and prosperous navigation. 
When either of them was seen alone above the horizon, it was an appa- 
rition which portended nothing but tempest and shipwreck. Now, 
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even this fantastic superstition may, at least, suggest a lesson of wisdom 
unto us. Be it our prayer that neither of the two great lights, above de- 
scribed, may ever usurp our firmament, but that both may shine, at the 
same time, in mild and amicable radiance, and shed down blessed influ- 
ences over the whole expanse and compass of the Church. 

Of the celebrated Oxford divines, Mr. Coleridge speaks in language 
of the deepest reverence and admiration. But, he does not profess 
himself their disciple. He disclaims all sympathy with certain views 
and sentiments, which, whether justly or unjustly, have been imputed 
to those writers by their adversaries; but, with full purpose of heart, 
he adheres to them, so far as their principles are in harmony with the 
traditional doctrines of the Anglican church, as represented in her ordi- 
nances, and accredited by the great majority of her divines. This is, 
precisely, as it should be. For the present, at all events, we have quite 
enough to do to preserve and strengthen the things which yet remain 
unto us, and which, for a long time, seemed ready to die. If that grand 
point can once be secured, it will be time enough to see whether or not 
any thing has been lost, through error or mischance, the recovery of 
which may be worth the toil and peril of a conflict. 

But, what of the antagonists of the Oxford Tract divinity? What 
of the men whose habits of thought, or, perhaps, whose hereditary pre- 
possessions, have, unhappily, arrayed them against the high pretensions 
of the Church, and have almost disabled them from estimating her true 
position? What has Mr. Coleridge to say of these? Just what might 
be expected from the above exposition of his principles. He extols 
their simplicity of mind, their love of truth, their genial faith, the vigour 
of their understanding, and the intense, though partial illumination, 
which their labours have thrown upon the various provinces of theology. 
He looks, in sorrow indeed, but certainly not in anger, upon the meager- 
ness and poverty of their filial sentiments towards our holy and gra- 
cious Mother. But, on the other hand, he contemplates, with pride 
and thankfulness, the treasures which they have laid up; seeing that, 
by faithful hearts and trusty hands, those treasures may, eventually, be 
converted into resources of her strength and glory. 

The main purpose of Mr. Coleridge, in composing this volume, may 
best be stated in his own words ; namely,— 


to reconcile the actual constitution of the church, as seen from without, with its 
inward and spiritual form, as cognizable in Scripture,—the forma formata with 
the forma formans.—P. xxv. 


And, in the prosecution of this object, he begins by taking the pheno- 
menon before him, as he finds it existing in this land; and then, by an 
analysis of the whole external visible apparatus, he labours to establish 
that it can be no other than an exponent, or manifestation,—however 
imperfect, or however damaged,—of a living principle within. He 
seems to contend that, when this apparatus comes to be examined, it 
will be found to show irresistibly, that an interior vital power must have 
been at work for its formation. The integument, such as it is, could 
never have been produced but by the internal action of the spirit 
which inhabits it. The incrustation,—if we may so call it,—may per- 
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haps fail to represent adequately the grandeur and the symmetry of 
that which dwells beneath it; or, it may be partially blemished and 
debased by the mixture, or the adhesion, of inferior matters ; or, again, 
it may have suffered disfigurement and mutilation from the injuries of 
time or chance. Nevertheless, with all its imperfections and anomalies, 
the structure and organization are sufficient to make known the in- 
dwelling life and virtue of the system. In other words, if we rightly 
apprehend the author's train of thought, given the whole scheme of our 
catholic ordinances, and thence, all the essential realities of Christianity 
may be confidently inferred. Suppose, for instance, that any man could 
first become acquainted with his religion through the instrumentality of 
the catholic church alone, without any knowledge of the Scriptures,— 
and then were to search the Scriptures, in order to see what was taught 
there,—he could not fail to discover in Scripture the whole substance 
of the Church’s doctrine, as relates to faith, and discipline, and practice ; 
though more or less, perhaps, in a seminal and rudimental form. And 
hence, he would naturally be led to the conclusion, that the external 
structure of the Church could be no other than the visible unfolding, 
and development of those vital and spiritual elements, which are 
wrapped up in the Scriptures. 

In working out these views, Mr. Coleridge has much lofty specula- 
tion touching the Church, ‘‘ considered potentially, as an /dea, informing 
and actualizing the outward presentation.” What is meant by this, he 
confesses, may be more easily understood than defined. He tells us 
that he has— 
employed the term idea in a technical and proper sense, to denote that which 
is neither abstract notion nor particular phenomenon, but a living reality, recog- 
nised in and by the mind itself through its own forms, but having, nevertheless, 
an outward and positive existence.—P. 353. 


And, accordingly— 

in discussing the catholicity of the English church, as compared with other eccle- 
siastical or simply religious bodies, we have been speaking [he says] of an 
idea, intending nothing else than what is involved in the most ordinary forms 


of speech; nothing of which a thoughtful man is not more or less per: | 
conscious in his reflections, however he may be accustomed to word them.—Ibid. 


And, here, he produces the words of his illustrious father, who main- 
tained that an Jdea is so far from being another word for a fancy,—a 
something unreal,—that it is ‘the most real of all realities, and, of all 
operative powers the most actual.” Now, we really are almost afraid 
to venture on pronouncing any judgment respecting the value of these 
transcendental meditations. We feel as if we should be undertaking to 
decide upon matters far beyond the reach of our thoughts. We have, 
indeed, endeavoured to qualify ourselves for the task, by consulting the 
paternal Oracle itself. But, alas! the response has done little for us, 
but to make the darkness visible! We transcribe it, however, for the 
behoof of those whose faculties may be more subtle, or more completely 
trained and exercised, than our own :— 

A Notion, [says S. 'T. Coleridge,] a Notion may be realized, and becomes 
a Cognition ; but that which is neither a Sensation or a Perception—that which 
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is neither individual (i.e. a sensible Intuition) nor general (i.e. a Conception )— 
which neither refers to outward facts, nor yet is abstracted from the Forms of 
perception contained in the understanding, but which is an educt of the Imagi- 
nation, actuated by the pure Reason,—to which there neither is nor can be an 
adequate correspondent in the world of the senses,—this, and this alone, is an 


Ipea. 
And then comes the question,— 


Whether ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and Kant, or likewise 
Constitutive, and one with the power and life of nature, according to Plato 
and Plotimus ? 


And this, we are assured, “ is the highest problem of philosophy, and 
not part of its nomenclature.” * 

We repeat that we feel ourselves quite unworthy to offer any com- 
mentary on these dark sayings! Obscurity, we are told, is a word of 
many meanings. It may be in the subject; it may be in the author ; 
or, it may be in the reader. { We must, in all humility, plead guilty 
to the imputation of the last of these obscurities! We acknowledge 
that we are in darkness, or, at least, in twilight, touching the mystery 
involved in the term Jdea, as contemplated by the philosophy of Cole- 
ridge. We have still to seek what it is, which “ is equidistant, in its 
signification, from sensation, image, fact, and notion; and which is the 
antithesis, not the synonyme, of eidwAoy.” $ And until the great pro- 
blem, above adverted to, shall receive its solution, we apprehend that 
multitudes besides ourselves must also remain in darkness respecting 
both the nature, and the power, and the function, of this living and 
wonder-working reality ;—-whether its office be to regulate the subordi- 
nate mental agencies, or whether it be to constitute and to form them, 
and to give them life. We must wait, therefore, till these deep things 
shall have been unfolded by the promised edition of the writings of 
S. T. Coleridge ; a labour which, we are informed, has been undertaken 
by a member of his family, § every way well able to do justice to “‘ the 
man, and to his genius.” 

We cannot, here, deny ourselves the recreation,—we hope and trust, 
the blameless and unreproved recreation,—of presenting to our readers 
the manifestly indignant, but singularly humorous, protest of the de- 
ceased philosopher against the ignominious and degrading application 
of this sacred word, /dea, by the men of Belial, whether of the intel- 
lectual, or the sensual class. After setting forth his own doctrine of 
Ideas, he proceeds thus :— 

The magnificent son of Cosmo was wont to discourse with Ficini, Politian, 
and the princely Mirandula, on the ideas of will, God, and immortality. The 
accomplished author of the ‘‘ Arcadia,” the star of serenest brilliance in the 
glorious constellation of Elizabeth’s court,—our England’s Sir Philip Sidney,— 
he, the paramount gentleman of Europe,—the poet, warrior, and statesman,— 
held high converse with Spencer on the idea of supersensual beauty; on all 
“ earthly fair and amiable,” as the symbol of that idea; and on music and 
poetry, as its living educts. With the same genial reverence did the younger 
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Algernon commune with Harrington and Milton on the idea of a perfect State, 
and in what sense it is true that the men (i.e. the aggregate of the inhabitants 
of a country at any one time) are made for the State, not the State made for the 
men. But these lights shine uo longer. Exeunt: and enter, in their stead, Holo- 
fernes and Costard, masked as Metaphysics and Common Sense. And these, 
tuo, have their ideas. The former has an idea that Hume, Hartley, and Con- 
dillac have exploded all ideas but those of sensation ; he has an idea that he was 
particularly pleased with the fine idea of the last-named philosopher, that there 
Is no absurdity in asking what co/our virtue is of, inasmuch as the philosophic 
answer would be, black, blue, or bottle-green, according as the coat, waistcoat, 
and small clothes might chance to be of the person, the series of whose motions 
had excited the sensations which formed the idea of Virtue. The latter (Cos- 
tard) has no idea of a better flavoured haunch of venison than he dined off 
at the Albion. He admits that the French have an excellent idea of cooking 
in general, but holds that their best cooks have no more idea of dressing a turtle 
than the gourmands themselves at Paris have of the true taste and colour of the 
fat.* 


It is impossible to avoid sympathizing with the writer in his some- 
what splenetic displeasure at the degradation thus inflicted, by the 
“men of this world,” upon this high mental dignitary ! And we have 
no doubt whatever that our sympathy would be far more intense, if we 
were more fully and distinctly instructed as to its majestic nature, and 
informing energy; and we do not altogether despair of seeing the day 
when even the men of this generation may, some of them at least, be 
found worthy to “‘ hold high converse,” touching the grandeur and the 
potency of the living reality in question. In the mean time, however, 
we, too, must be content to think, and to speak, somewhat after the 
fashion of “* the men of this world!” We must satisfy ourselves, as we 
best may, with the belief that the human mind is, somehow or other, 
gifted with the power of figuring to itself, or of entertaining, a vision of 
ideal perfection,—a form of supersensual dignity and beauty; and, 
further, that by a comparison of the visible phenomena with that lofty 
standard, we may best ascertain the nature and the amount of all exist- 
ing defects, and most hopefully engage in the great work of purification 
and improvement. That the idea, thus perpetually presented to the 
mental eye, should exert a sort of animating and actualizing virtue, is 
certainly not wholly beyond our comprehension. For man is so con- 
stituted that, unless he should chance to be piteously degraded and 
depraved, he will not rest content with imperfection, while the form of 
perfection is distinctly before him. But, if there be more than this in 
the speculation of our philosopher, it is yet withheld from our intellectual 
vision; and, should any of his living disciples be enabled to disclose to 
us this great metaphysical verity, in all its brightness, and all its 
compass, their good offices will be most respectfully and most gratefully 
accepted. 

But, to return to the meditations of the present author. The follow- 
ing passage will exhibit his own conceptions, relative to the idea, and 
its development, as exemplified in the church, and in other religious 
bodies :-— 
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This idea (that which every man means, when he speaks of a church, or, 
indeed, of any body politic) consists in its positive tendencies, and is recognised 
in its actual results. Confessions, articles, catechisms, liturgies, ritual obser- 
vances, sacred functions, theological writings, schools and universities, all assist 
in revealing that Living Power of which they are the visible products; and to 
these must be added the character of the nation at large, its history and present 
condition, its institutions and laws, in so far as these have been modified by the 
faith and worship of the people. And the same reasoning holds good of parti- 
cular religious bodies. Now, of the idea, thus seen in its manifest operations, 
we can pronounce positively whether it be scriptural or unscriptural,—a church 
of Christ or of Antichrist. It is defined by its organical exponents, and we may 
know whether it is fraught with life or death.—P. 356. 

This is intelligible enough. Doubtless, when men talk of their admira- 
tion and reverence for the British constitution, it is not to be imagined 
that they are enamoured of all the jobs, and abuses, and corruptions, 
which, from time to time, are evolved from the miscellaneous masses on 
whom the principles of the Constitution are, more or less imperfectly, 
doing their work. No: they think only of the Constitution as it would 
exist if it were administered by unfailing wisdom, benevolence, and 
virtue. When they talk of the excellence of Parliament, we must not 
suppose that they are enchanted with the faction, and intrigue, and 
reptile self-interest, and malignant passion, which are shrewdly suspected 
of appearing, occasionally, in stately and imposing masquerade, within 
the sacred walls of the two Houses; or with the coarse and brutal 
violence of the hustings; or with the villainous bribery, and rank 
debauchery, which disgrace the borough, or the county town. To 
admit incidental phenomena, such as these, into our estimate of the 
value of Parliaments, would be to do them wrong. In order to forma 
correct and equitable judgment, we must contemplate the institution in 
its inherent tendency to produce effective and wise deliberation, and to 
bring all the resources of knowledge, sagacity, and patriotism, to bear 
upon the public interest. And so, in speaking of this church,—we must 
not fix our thoughts on this or that arrogant and lordly prelate, or on 
this or that lazy and rapacious pluralist; no, nor on the various devia- 
tions from the simplicity of primitive days. Phenomena like these are 
but the anomalous effect of manifold influences external to the church 
herself. We must look into her monuments, and her articles, and her 
services,—into all those things which Mr. C. has enumerated,—for the 
bright idea of her perfection. And, if we find that this same idea is actually 
enshrined in the sanctuary of Scripture, what remains for us but to bow 
down before it, and to labour, with all our faculties, to bring the exist- 
ing and visible representation of it to a closer conformity with the 
heaven-born original? The only thing that still does somewhat puzzle 
and confound us, is, what Mr. C. calls the “ living power’ of the 
Archetype itself; as ifthe Archetype, like that imagined by Plato, had 
a sort of personal and conscious existence. The “ living power” we 
have hitherto been in the habit of regarding as an emanation from the 
Deity himself,—the Author, and Founder, and Finisher, of the Church. 
And this, probably, may turn out, after all, to be the meaning of Mr. C. 
himself; although that meaning may be somewhat disguised by the 
peculiar phraseology of his school. But, be this as it may, the thought 
here rushes in,—how dreadful must be the perverseness which, if we 
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may so express it, has embarrassed, and counter-wrought, the operations 
of this “‘ living power,” and has hindered the expansion of the spiritual 
reality into an external form of perfect symmetry and beauty ! 

And, at this point, there arises the solemn and much agitated ques- 
tion, If the system be fraught with life, or death, what must be the 
doom of them who embrace it, and live under it? This question has 
been treated by Mr. Coleridge,—as by all the soundest Anglican divines, 
from the days of Hooker to the present hour,—-in a spirit at once un- 
compromising and charitable. 

How far [he observes] a given individual is involved in these consequences, 
either for good or for evil, can in no case be more than probably guessed. It 
depends on the degree in which he has really identified himself with the prin- 
ciples which he professes. We must know what counteracting influences, if 
any, are at work within him or upon him; and, above all, what allowance will 
be made by the All-merciful, not merely for inevitable obstacles, but for pecu- 
liar difficulties and temptations, with the defects and errors to which they 
give rise. Thus, though we can readily point out, on scriptural grounds, the 
proper effect of any given exhibition of christian belief upon the souls of men, 
to judge of any man’s individual salvation, otherwise than hypothetically, is 
equally unreasonable, presumptuous, and uncharitable. 

Take, for instance, the church of Rome,—the church which forged 
the adamantine fetters of the Tridentine Decrees. To pronounce, with 
Mr.C., that she has altogether “ ceased to hold the head,” is, in our humble 
opinion, rather too bold a sentence ; for, if she has really lost all com- 
munion whatever with the head, she can scarcely be more or less than 
one vast synagogue of Antichrist; and, in that case, how could the 
Anglican church be warranted to recognize the validity of her orders ? 
But it is not too much to say that there is a twofold agency within her ; 
one agency, by virtue of which she has preserved to us a large and vital 
portion of the faith once delivered to the saints; another agency, which 
has encrusted her with foul superstitions, and has, moreover, enveloped 
and encumbered her with the purple of secular dominion. And there is 
too much reason for believing that the resultant of these two forces is, 
and long has been, in opposition to the dominion of Christ; that the 
influences of that compound triple phenomenon,—the Church of Rome, 
and the See of Rome, and the Court of Rome,—are, on the whole, 
formidably arti-christian. But, to admit this, is very different from the 
assertion that the spirit of antichrist pervades the whole Romish com- 
munion, and holds undivided empire within it. The opposite elements, 
as Mr. C. observes, 
cannot but tend to neutralize each other in degrees varying in every particular 
instance, according as each has been received... . . 1 am not [he continues ] 
alluding to a Berengarius, or a Huss, or a Grosteste, or a Wickliff,—men enabled, 
by the particular leading of Providence, (manifested in the circumstances of 
their intellectual conformation, education, and social position,) to think out and 
to express the suggestions of an enlightened spirit; but humble men, not fitted 
or intended to occupy so high or conspicuous a pre-eminence ; simple-minded 
men, acquiescent in the teaching under which they were placed, but yet divinely 
enabled (not intellectually, but by a moral instinct) to separate the honey from 
the gall, and assimilate the nourishing portion of the food with which they 
were provided ; yes, eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ indeed, 
and celebrating a spiritual cucharist in a day of lies and a land of idols.— P.359. 
VOL. XXII. NO. VI. es 
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On the other hand, what is to be said of the self-constituted associa- 
tions by which tke ministry of the word and sacraments is assumed ?— 
associations destitute of any external sanction, or any internal principle 
of permanence. 

Supposing the bodies in question not to be true churches, what is the condi- 

tion of their members? ... If [says Mr Coleridge] we contemplate the 
several religious connexions here spoken of, each in itself,—that is, in the idea 
which it embodies,—they must be regarded as partaking, more or less, of an 
heretical or schismatical character, though in various degrees. 
Most undoubtedly $ unless it can be shown that, since the Reformation, 
heresy and schism are sins which it is no longer possible for men to be 
guilty of ; mere poppodvKera, which the brightness of an age of light has 
chased into the hiding-places of the moles and the bats. But then comes 
the tragical remonstrance,— 

How can we bear to unchurch so many millions of our fellow-creatures, many 
of them persons of earnest piety and virtuous life; men who love Christ in sin- 
cerity, however erroneous their creed, or unfortunate their ecclesiastical position? 

And, if, to unchurch a whole community of professing Christians, were 
no less than to consign each individual member of it to perdition, 
doubtless the remonstrance would be irresistible. But it so happens 
that no sound member of the Anglican church ever dreams of so 
tremendous an anathema. He believes that the idea of the Church 
Catholic is an emanation from the Eternal Mind; that the ordinances, 
and the rule, and the discipline of that church are in close conformity 
with the Divine will; and he is, accordingly, persuaded that he cannot 
cease to contend for the embodying and realization of that /dea, with- 
out an abandonment of his allegiance to the invisible Head of the 
Church. But there he stops. He does not presume to rush, if we so 
may speak, into the council-chamber of Omnipotence. He abstains 
from the surmise that the right arm of the Almighty is tied and bound 
by the chain even of his own ordinances and appointments. He is 
persuaded that divine love may overflow the channels which divine 
wisdom has hewn out for itself. He dares not, indeed, to point out 
any road to salvation but that which passes through the regions of the 
primitive and apostolic institution ; and this, simply, because, in so 
doing, he would be conscious of taking upon himself to exercise a most 
presumptuous and unwarranted discretion. He feels that every society 
of separatists, as a society, is labouring under spiritual disadvantages 
of the most awful description ; but to what extent those disadvantages 
may affect this or that member of the society, is a question which he is 
content to leave to Him who alone can search the heart, and righteously 
estimate the influence of circumstances. With respect to each particular 
case, he will be disposed to hope every thing charitably, and to pro- 
nouuce nothing dogmatically. Or, to adopt the language of Mr. Cole- 
ridge,— 

When we speak of individuals, we cannot doubt that, though, as members of 
a sectarian community, they are all, in this respect, more or less unfavourably 
situated, yet that this goes, perhaps, but a little way towards determining their 
actual or eventual state. This depends, after all, on considerations of a per- 
sonal nature, known to God alone. Lb 
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These views and principles, we are aware, are “fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues.” They must have “ to make their way through more 
impediment” than can be thought of without feelings of terror, and 
dejection, and almost of despair. The difficulties which oppose them- 
selves are vast and complicated. Our condition is such, that we can 
neither bear our ills, nor the remedy of our ills. We have before our 
eyes a huge and motley multitude of religionists living in hereditary 
separation, and bristling with high disdain at all exclusive pretension, 
Schism, instead of being reckoned among the works of the carnal mind, 
has really come to be numbered among the Rights of Man. Interminable 
subdivision, and unlimited independence, are now regarded as the 
natural and healthy state of Christendom. To revive the rightful claims 
of the one catholic and apostolic church appears to be about as hopeful 
as to recall the abuses of commercial monopoly. And, then, how over- 
powering is the reflection, that if all the popery, all the dissent, all the 
outcast ignorance and godlessness in the realm, were, at this moment, 
to remember themselves, and turn unto the church, the church would 
be miserably straitened to receive them! Some centuries ago, her 
external and instrumental resources were adequate—perhaps, more than 
adequate—to the wants of her children. But the national prosperity 
waxed great, and with it the multitudes of the people; all this time, 
however, the means and resources of the church have remained precisely 
as the plundering hand of the Reformation had left them. Some mighty 
and convulsive efforts are, at this time, put forth to repair the mischiefs 
bequeathed us by our forefathers. But the task, to all human appear- 
ance, is well nigh desperate. Churches, it is true, are rising, sufficient, 
it may be, for the accommodation of some additional thousands, each 
year ; but the population of the British islands is accumulating, the 
while, at the rate of one thousand souls per day! Many a stout and 
trusty hand is at the pumps; but still the water is rising fearfully in 
the hold: and it is difficult to see by what agency less than miraculous 
the vessel can be preserved from submersion. 

In the midst of all this perplexity and failing of heart, however, there 
are some promising and cheerful signs to be discerned; and among 
them is this work of Mr. Coleridge. If ever the Catholic idea is to be 
embodied among us, upon a large and truly national scale, the idea 
itself must be presented to us in “ all its original brightness.” The 
hearts of men must be won to it, before their hands will work for it, or 
their substance be liberally dedicated to its honour. We have, there- 
fore, much cause for gratitude towards them, who, like the present 
writer, will consecrate their faculties to that holy purpose. 

lt is utterly impossible for us to follow Mr. C. throughout the whole 
range and compass of his discussions. We must be content with little 
more than a cordial recommendation of his work ; to those readers, more 
especially, who may chance to be halting between two opinions. They 
will find in it, perhaps, some statements which may admit of serious 
question, and others which require more full and perspicuous develop- 
ment; but, at all events, they will soon feel that it has one high merit 
—it is an eminently suggestive work. If it does not always constrain 
a reader of this class to think with the author, it will, at least, power- 
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fully invite, and almost compel him, to think, patiently and attentively, 
for himself. The sermons on the sacraments, more especially, will 
demand a very close application of mind, and, we must add, a very 
reverential watchfulness over the propensity to search into the deep and 
hidden things of God. The note on tradition and episcopal succession, 
likewise, deserves to be carefully and laboriously examined. The follow- 
ing extract from it will, we think, supply the reader with a fair specimen 
of the author’s style of writing and turn of thought. The passage is 
somewhat long; but retrenchment would be unjust. 

Now I by no means affirm that “ the form of doctrine,” “ once delivered to 
the saints,” is absolutely unable to propagate itself by simple tradition ; reason 
and conscience continually re-asserting the truth in the minds of men, and thus 
tending to preserve its outward and embodied representations ; especially when 
it has wrought out for itself a channel with fixed banks, in which to take its 
historical course; and when to that inherent potency, by which its visible cha- 
racter is determined, the pressure of outward circumstances is added, and the 
gentle compulsion of habit: nay, I will never deny nor doubt that the power of 
divine truth having been once experienced, whether in the mind of an indi- 
vidual or in that of a nation, (which by the interlinking of its generations, if in 
no other way, preserves both a moral and intellectual personality,) tends to heal 
its own wounds, and repair its own losses ; for to this, the native elasticity of 
the truth, we must attribute the first effort of the Reformation: and who shall 
presume to say how far, under the influence of the Spirit, this re-enlightenment 
might be carried? But, alas! how many counter-influences are constantly at 
work! how fatally the world and the flesh cooperate with the mysterious 
power of the evil one, first, to chill the love, and then to dim the vision of God’s 
pure and spiritual word; and then, though the truth itself be immutable, its 
outward symbol, the Church, loses a portion of its vitality, which is immediately 
supplied by the ever active spirit of falsehood. Gradually, but quickly, “ the 
form of its countenance is changed.”” The halo which marked its heavenly 
origin fades from its brow, and a coronet of earthly splendour takes its place. 
And if we take the course of time into the account, to recur to the metaphor 
employed above, the banks which confined the stream within its proper bed 
imperceptibly give way, its course is altered, yet wears the appearance of an 
undeviating sameness; and then the same influences which once gave fixedness 
to the truth, are no less effectual to give permanence to error. 

Thus have I shown that, notwithstanding the natural tendency of revealed 
truth to assert its own outward existence, this is liable to be overborne by the 
opposing forces of the world, and actually does give way almost immediately, 
whenever it is left to itself. Let us now inquire what correctives have been 
provided by God's providence to remedy an evil, by which, if unresisted, His 
merciful purposes would be not simply thwarted, but insuperably barred. First 
in time is that catholic comparison of which I have spoken above. Each al 
ticular church compared its own rapadoror with the traditions of other churches. 
Now, if the golden rule had been literally applied,—if nothing had been re- 
tained but that which was held everywhere, always, and by all,—it is quite 
clear that the substance of the faith must have been given up, article by article, 
till the whole was annihilated ; for every Gospel truth was confronted at its first 
appearance by a particular heresy, ‘and to except the heretics is to beg the 
question. The object was to ascertain who these were. Yet the presence of 
one common type was to be detected in each, to which they are all more or 
less conformed, and from which they all more or less varied ; for we are not to 
suppose that the seal of God's truth left a perfect impression anywhere. This 
common type is the xa@odcxdr, rightly deemed the original, and those copies 
the most authentic which most nearly correspond to it. Thus we see that this 
famous maxim, like all others of any value, is to be taken as the symbol of an 
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idea. Taken according to the letter, it is inapplicable in any case; ideally 
interpreted, it suggests a rule of practice of universal application. But to 
proceed. 

The process which I have described was, of course, not carried on by single 
Churches exclusively for their private guidance, still less by individuals as a 
method of ascertaining the truth. It was taken up in common, and the results 
committed to formal documents, for the use of those who should come after. 
The widest collations of this kind carry with them the highest authority, as the 
judgment of cecumenical councils, representing the whole Church ; but we are 
not to suppose that equally correct results were not to be obtained within a 
much smaller sphere of observation ; or, on the other hand, that the most per- 
fectly and extensively convened assembly presents more than an approximate 
exponent of catholicity. We shall equally err in slighting their decisions and 
in deeming them infallible.* We are not to suppose that the measure, though 
ideally perfect, has ever been perfectly applied ; nor yet to doubt its practical 
use and necessity because it still leaves some room for individual judgment and 
responsibility. 

This, then, is the first rectifying principle by which the purity of Gospel 
truth is to be preserved ; but this of itself would have been utterly insufficient. 
Taken singly, it labours under this capital defect. It supposes the examiners 
already in possession of the truth. No synod of divines ever met with impar- 
tial mind prepared to determine the matter in question by a fair induction from 
evidence. Each produced his own pre-conception—his own particular type, 
and the cause was decided by a majority of votes, sometimes a very small one. 
If any were induced to alter their opinions, it was by fair argument; but in 
general every one came to teach, few, if any, to learn. The greatest and best 
on both sides of the question came deeply convinced that they were already in 
possession of catholic truth, whatever submission they may have yielded to the 
voice of the majority. We may believe the divine blessing to rest in general 
upon this method of investigation ; but as it does not constitute, so neither does 
it discover the truth. At the best, it merely ascertains, fixes, preserves it. It 
proceeds upon the supposition that the majority are, in fact, possessors of that 
common type, which is the only true measure of the truth. But if this were 
once lost, it could never be recovered, except by a fresh revelation, any more 
than the doctrines of a supreme being or a future state—the fall of man, or the 
future advent of a Redeemer, could have been ascertained, independently of the 
Bible, by a council gathered from all the states and tribes of heathen antiquity. 
Indeed, had not the idea already assumed a distinct form in the minds of indi- 
vidual inquirers, the question could never have been stirred, nor the evidence 
collected. 

But blessed be God, the Gospel type can never be lost. Long before the 
era of general councils, the principal writings of the New Testament had ob- 
tained universal currency, and very soon afterwards the sacred canon, or col- 
lected volume of Scripture, was definitively settled. How this was effected is 
not now the question. We know that it was, in fact, accepted by the Church 
as a genuine and authentic record of the original revelation. Thenceforth then 
the evangelical type was contained, not, as heretofore, in the tradition of sepa- 
rate Churches so liable to adulteration, nor in the collective tradition of all 
Churches, from which, if once lost, it could never have been recovered; still 
less in the minds of individual men, to be effaced or disfigured by every kind 
of extraneous influence, but in a permanent form, of all others the most secure 
from mutability, and the most easy of consultation. 

Thus we have in the Scriptures an exponent of the truth far more surely 
fixed, and in many respects far more adequately expressive, than any of the 
other forms in which it is traditionally preserved. I say more surely fixed ; but 
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here several important considerations present themselves. The variable cha- 
racter which attaches even to the writ/en monuments of antiquity, (for the best 
preserved and best considered texts are still in parts unsettled,) is in the sacred 
writings of our most holy faith so slight, that it may, for the most part, be 
practically neglected. In nothing do we see the working of a catholic eco- 
nomy animated, however imperfectly, by a catholic spirit, more strikingly than 
in this ; for from the peculiar manner in which the sacred volume was originally 
disseminated and multiplied, an amount of uncertainty might have been ex- 
pected to arise, which would have materially lessened its value. We owe it to 
a special providence, exhibited in the results of a scheme far wiser than the wit 
of man could have devised, that to all intents and purposes it is as nothing. 
Yet the doubt which has always hung over a few not wholly unimportant pas- 
sages of the New Testament, proves that it exists as an appreciable quantity, 
which the critical inquiries of learned men, conducted in a really philosophical 
as well as ecclesiastical spirit, may indeed diminish, but which never, we may 
presume, can be entirely removed. Strictly speaking, the Greek Testament of 
Constantinople or Alexandria was not, literatim and verbatim, the Greek Testa- 
ment of Rome. Which of these was the infallible test? The Church of Rome 
cut the gordian knot by giving this character to a translation of their own. 
But we have not so learned Christ. It will readily be admitted that the sacred 
original is that common type from which each of the above recensions was 
taken, which is contained more or less perfectly in everyone of its copies, without 
being identical with any, but to be collated from all, much in the same way as 
the catholic type of the Church itself is determined. And, in fact, the very 
same measures of universality have been applied, mutatis mutandis, to the manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testaments with signal, but we can never hope to say, 
complete success. The Greek Testament of Stephens is not punctuatim that of 
Mill, of Griesbach, or of Bloomfield. Each varies a ittle from its predecessor, 
now backwards, now forwards; now this way, now that. Still the original 
letter—a transcript of the autograph, exact in every word and syllable—exists 
for us as an idea, of which we have many exponents, by any one of which 
it is adequately represented, though it be absolutely coincident with none.— 
Pp. 452—458. 

We cannot better conclude this notice, than with the solemn and 
impressive words with which the volume closes :— 


Let us pray for an abundant outpouring of that Spirit of truth, whose pre- 
sence and operation in the world we are taught to recognize as the gift of our 
ascended Lord, and the first-fruits of His sojourn in the flesh. So shall we find 
the word of God—both life and light—in our hearts ; and the Church of God— 
life-giving and light-diffusing—in our land. Not as if the earthly Jerusalem, 
the city of the saints below, had ever fully realized its own divine image. Not 
as if the visible Church, in any one time or place, had ever presented more than 
a proximate image of that catholic type which is of all times and of all places. 
We live in a world of feeble strivings and faint indications; and may be well 
content if, in the general and manifest tendencies of those outward appoint- 
ments (of whatever kind) under which we are providentially placed, we can 
discern their true intention,—their shaping principle, and inward form. But 
with respect to that traditional order, according to which the word is set forth, 
and the sacraments administered, in this country, we have in Holy Writa fixed 
and infallible criterion by which (in addition to its own apparent evidence and 
the witness of the Spirit,) we may readily ascertain how far it is actually con- 
formable to the heavenly constitution which it professes to represent. The 
nature of this comparison, with some of the principal results, | have endea- 
voured to illustrate in this volume, happy if I shall have assisted a single 
reader to see more clearly, and to acknowledge more gratefully, “ the scriptural 
character of the English Church.”—P. 480. 
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We have not yet done with Dr. Wiseman’s contradictory opinions, In 
his Lectures on the Eucharist he had observed— 

You are aware that most Catholics divide the chapter [John vi.] into three 
portions, whilst most Protestants consider the two last portions as only com- 
posing one whole. From the Ist to the 26th verse we have a historical detail 
of the splendid miracle. . . . At the 26th verse, his [our Lord’s] discourse to 
them [the crowd] commences. .. . On the signification of his discourse, as 
far as the 48th or 51st verse, Protestants and Catholics are equally agreed, it 
refers entirely to believing in him.—Pp. 36—39. 

And again— 

We have before seen, that, upon the Jews misunderstanding our Saviour’s 
metaphorical expressions in the former part of his discourse, he clearly ex- 
plained them, at v. 35, as relative to faith —P. 92. 

In these passages, (and the same doctrine is maintained in the 
Moorfields Lectures,) Dr. Wiseman distinctly teaches that our Lord’s 
discourse, from the 26th to the 48th or 51st verse of John vi., refers 
entirely to faith, or believing in Christ. On this point “ Protestants 
and Catholics are equally agreed.” But when he comes to reply to 
Dr. Turton, the learned lecturer writes in this wise :— 

I have already remarked that our Lord’s discourse properly begins at v. 35 
—‘ And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.” To what then does 
the expression in v. 27 refer? I answer, To the Eucharist. This was the 
natural topic suggested by the miracle of the multiplied loaves, and of it Jesus 
designed to treat. The interruptions of the Jews, and their perverse asking of 
a new sign, led him to introduce (incidentally and parenthetically) the intro- 
ductory discourse concerning faith. The very use of the verb in the future 
seems to intimate this.—Reply, pp. 111, 112. 

One scarcely perceives how the assertion which made our Lord’s 
discourse, ‘‘as far as the 48th or 5lst verse,” to refer “entirely to 
believing in him,” can well be reconciled with that which now makes 
the 27th verse refer “to the Eucharist;’’ or how a discourse which 
commences at the 26th verse, can yet “ properly begin at v. 35.” In- 
deed, so directly contradictory do these positions seem to us to be, that 
we can imagine no way left for Dr. Wiseman to escape the charge of 
inconsistency, but by some such expedient as that adopted by the 
divines of the Council of Trent, who decided that two opposite inter- 
pretations of John vi. were equally good. Nevertheless, in considera- 
tion that he who does not sometimes contradict himself must be a far 
more circumspect person than we take Dr. W. to be, we are willing to 
ascribe these and other like jarring assertions, which might be produced 

from the learned author's Lectures and Reply, to the “ haste” in which 
the latter book was written. 
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There are, however, portions of Dr. Wiseman’s Reply, to which we 
find it difficult to extend the same charitable construction. When, for 
example, Dr. W. referred to Matt. xxiv. 43, as ‘‘a perfectly parallel 
instance of such a transition” from one subject to another, as, the 
learned writer contended, is to be found at the 48th verse of John vi., 
he observed that — 

Some of the best commentators, as Kuinoel, and after him Bloomfield, place 
it [the transition} at the 43d verse of the 24th chapter.—Lectures, p. 46. 

And we will venture to say, that no man of common understanding 
would suppose that Dr. W. intended to convey more or less by that 
assertion, than that “some of the best commentators,” besides Kuinoel 
and Bloomfield, considered the transition of subject in Matt. xxiv, to 
occur at the 43d verse. But when Dr. Turton had shown that the 
‘“‘ best commentators,” with certain exceptions, one and all placed the 
transition of subject at the 42d and not at the 43d verse of Matt. xxiv., 
Dr. W. asserts that he meant by the expression referred to, Kuinoel 
and Bloomfield only. He maintains that— 

In candour, the exact nomination of these [ Kuinoel and Bloomfield] should 
have been received as an explanation of these phrases,— Jeply, p. 60. 

i. e. of the phrases, ‘most modern Protestant commentators,” “all the 
most accurate commentators,” &c. We are, however, sorry to be 
obliged to express our doubts of Dr. W.’s accuracy, when he writes 
that by ‘some of the best commentators, as Kuinoel, and after him 
Bloomfield,’ he meant the two latter only. We can hardly persuade 
ourselves, that an acute and practised controversialist like Dr, W. 
could be ignorant that his argument was worth nothing, unless it 
were supported by the concurrent opinion of the ‘‘ best commentators” 
generally. And our doubts are only strengthened by the character of 
the after-thought by which Dr. W. attempts to supply the lack of 
argument by something like a fallacy. In a note he writes (p. 60) :— 

My words are these: “ Why, some of the best commentators, as Kuinoel, 
and after him Bloomfield, place it at the 43d verse of the 24th chapter.” 
(p. 46.) I conceive that the some are thus significantly specified. Were I to 
write, “Some of the best historians, as Lingard and Capefigue, believe the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew to have been accidental,” pti = it would be a 
strange way of proving my assertion inaccurate, to refer to the other historians 
who thought otherwise. My reference to names would sufficiently explain who 
the historians were that I meant. 

Now our conviction is that the “ reference to names” here spoken 
of would be so far from leading to the conclusion that Dr. Wiseman 
meant to exclude from his reference all historians except Lingard and 
Capefigue, that scarcely any one would have guessed that the writers 
in question had been mentioned for any purpose but to serve as an 
example of a whole class. As, however, Dr. W. insists that he ought 
to be understood as referring to Lingard and Capefigue only, to the 
exclusion of other historians, he obliges us to regard this note as an 
attempt to divert attention from the real question at issue. The tend- 
ency of it is to lead the reader to believe that Dr. Turton had quoted 
a certain number of commentators, for no reason but to prove that when 
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Dr. Wiseman asserted that ‘‘ Kuinoel and after him Bloomfield” placed 
a division of subject in Matt. xxiv. at verse 43, that “ assertion was 
inaccurate.” But the question to be decided was, not whether Dr. W. 
had accurately reported the opinion of Kuinoel and Bloomfield, but 
whether the opinion of but two writers was sufficient to give vali- 
dity to that argument which Dr, W. had made to depend on the 
united decision of many commentators. This supplementary note, 
therefore, will serve no purpose, we apprehend, beyond showing the 
not unnatural dislike which a Romanist has to the idea that the atro- 
cities of St. Bartholomew should be considered as the genuine offspring 
of popery; whilst it cannot fail to strengthen the painful impression 
that Dr. W. might have been aware that it would be of importance 
to him, if he could shift the ground of controversy. But be this 
as it may, the learned writer is much displeased with Dr. Turton, for 
having referred to so many commentators. He can regard what appears 
to us to be the only mode of dealing with the question at issue, in no 
other light than as a “ clever manceuvre,” and as “‘ unhandsome and un- 
candid dealing.” Yet, after delivering this ‘‘ protest against the Regius 
Professor,” Dr. W. proceeds to ‘‘thank Dr. T. for his diligence and 
sagacity,” in having quoted thirteen Protestant commentators who place 
the transition in our Lord’s discourse at the 42d instead of the 43d 
verse of Matt. xxiv. 

My object (Dr. W. observes) was merely to prove that ae commen- 
tators are not deterred from placing transitions in our Lord’s discourses by the 
coherence of sentences before and after; and I quoted ¢wo authorities. Dr. 
Turton has the kindness to favour me with ¢hirteen instead, who, though they 
place the transition a verse earlier than my two, do yet precisely the same 
thing—they place a transition where the expression indicates a close connexion 
with what precedes. He has, therefore, made my answer to the objection 
stronger, in the proportion of thirteen to two.—Reply, p. 63. 


The reader, we suspect, will be apt to regard Dr. Wiseman’s ex- 
pressions of gratitude to Dr. Turton as somewhat premature, when he 
shall have pondered that learned person’s observations in reply. 


It seems, then, that a paragraph beginning with the 42d verse, will do just 
as well for Dr. Wiseman as a paragraph beginning with the 43d verse. “My 
object,” he writes, ‘‘ was merely to prove that protestant commentators are not 
deterred from placing transitions in our Lord’s discourses by the coherence of 
sentences before and after.” Gently. Verse 47 of John vi. was represented 
(Lectures, p. 41) as “an appropriate close to a division of discourse,” “a mani- 
fest summary and epilogue of all the preceding doctrine.” Moreover, the 43d 
verse of Matt. xxiv. was given (pp. 45, 46) as “a perfectly parallel instance.” 
“In the preceding verse [41], our Lord sums up the substance of the foregoing 
instruction, just as he does in John vi. 47.” Dr. Wiseman’s object, therefore, 
as stated in his Lectures, is not merely what he has stated in his Reply. More- 
over, if commentators are in favour of a division at the 42d verse in St. Mat- 
thew, how is that a “perfectly parallel instance” to the learned author’s 
proposed division at the 48th verse in St. John? Is it the same, in this respect, 
whether the division be at the 42d or 43d verse ?— Observations, p. 44. 


But after all, Dr. Wiseman ought to be grateful to the Dean of 
Peterborough, for assuming that by “‘ some of the best commentators, 
as Kuinoel and after him Bloomfield,” Dr. W. did not mean to refer 
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solely to the two writers specified. For if Dr. W.’s assertion be correct, 
viz. that he meant to say that Kuinoel and Bloomfield only, held a certain 
opinion respecting the transition of subject at Matt. xxiv. 43; he will 
have to explain, why, in his Moorfields Lectures, he roundly asserted that 
“most Protestant commentators,” and “all those whom he had read ;” 
and finally, ‘‘all the most accurate commentators ;” held the opinion 
which now he maintains is held by only two? And, further, he will have 
to show what dependence can be placed on the assertions of a writer who 
seems so careless respecting the accuracy or inaccuracy of what he prints. 
Putting out of consideration the lamentable absence of moral principle, 
which all this recklessness of assertion indicates, we believe the best 
excuse that can be made for Dr. Wiseman is, that the learned writer 
knows far less of commentators, than he would make himself and others 
believe. We find him, for example, in the fourth of the Lectures on 
the Eucharist (p. 118,) adducing the authority of Tittmann, to prove 
the doctrine of the corporal presence in the sacrament ; whilst on the 
contrary, Dr. Turton shows, as we think, satisfactorily, that a wrong 
use had been made of Tittmann’s writings (Roman Catholic Doctrine, §c. 
pp- 190 et sey.) On this portion of the Dean of Peterborough’s book, 
Dr. W.’s observations are, we regret to say, more scornful and vitu- 
perative than appear to be warranted by the sequel. But let the 
reader judge. 


I quoted, (observes Dr. W.) with reference to Tittmann, the Meletemata Sacra 
—I suppose the learned Professor was unacquainted with the work ; so, like a 
good controversialist—certainly not like a good scholar—he goes to another 
work of Tittmann’s, and from that attempts to confute me. This is his com- 
mentary on St. John. Now in this, Tittmann, being a Protestant, interprets our 
Lord’s discourse Protestantly ; and says, ‘apud nostros,’ that is, among German 
Protestants, there is no doubt that no reference is here intended to the blessed 
Sacrament.”—Reply, p. 186. 


And again ;— 


The words from the Meletemata Sacra are as clear as those from the com-~ 
mentary; nor will any quotation from the latter obscure or invalidate the former. 


—ITbid. 


There are here, it will have been observed, some expressions used 
that savour of contempt “for the learned Professor,” and of an assumed 
superiority on the part of Dr. Wiseman; and one should conclude, 
therefore, that the writer of these sentences had exercised some de- 
gree of care to satisfy himself that he could maintain the tone of 
superiority which is here so confidently assumed. In fact, one begins 
to speculate as to how the “learned Professor” can possibly rescue 
himself from the suspicion of hopeless ignorance. Let us hear him. 


The Meletemata Sacra and the Commentary on St. John are the same work ! 
And thus Dr, Wiseman—after treating familiarly of “ the learned Tittmann ”— 
after supposing that the Cambridge Professor was unacquainted with the work— 
Dr. Wiseman, I say, after all this, writes himself down either as a person who 
did not know that the work called Meletemata Sacra, is a commentary—the com- 
mentary— 7Zittmann’s Commentary—on St. John—or as one who aimed at in- 
ducing people to believe that the Meletemata Sacra and the Commentary are 
different productions.— Observations, p. 130. 
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The most charitable construction, therefore, that can be put on this 
curious, this instructive mistake is, that, in the ‘‘haste” in which his 
Reply was written, Dr. Wiseman had never by any accident read a line 
of the book with which he imagined himself to be so familiar. 

One specimen more of Dr. Wiseman’s Reply, and we have done. It 
will be recollected that the two positions, on the truth of which Dr. W.’s 
manner of interpreting John vi. depends, are (1,) that the Jews who 
understood our Lord’s expressions respecting the eating of His flesh 
literally, understood them rightly ; and (2) that our Lord offered no 
explanation of those expressions. To show, however, that these were 
not the positions usually maintained by Romanists, the Dean of Peter- 
borough quoted, among others, the Rhemish annotators and the opinions 
of Estius. It would have been too much to expect that such a method 
of meeting this interpretation of John vi. should prove very palatable 
to Dr. Wiseman ; nevertheless, as Dr. W. had himself quoted Estius as an 
authority, it might not unreasonably be supposed that he would continue 
to regard that authority with respect. But no. The object of Dr. W. 
in his Reply is to lower the reputation of Estius. In an early portion 
of the Reply (p. 70,) he had stated that, with the exception of a com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, the writings of Estius were “in no 
sort of repute ;” and now, for the benefit of slow believing Protestants, 
the learned author proceeds toward the conclusion of his Reply, to 
make some ‘“ additional remarks” on the same subject. 

First, should not the reader be satisfied with the evidence I gave before, of 
the very second-rate character attributed by Catholics to Estius’s commentary on 
the difticult passages of Scripture; I beg he will peruse the following judgment 
of Dupin, who pronounces the highest and merited encomiums on the Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles: “ Les annotations d’Estius sur les lieux difficiles 
de 1’Ecriture ne sont pas si travaillées que ses commentaires sur les 
Epitres de S. Paul; et il semble s’étre plus appliqué a rechercher les pensées 
morales pour servir d’instruction, qu’d expliquer a fond les difficultés de 1’Ecri- 
ture sainte.” Such is the commentator “ of great repute,” to whom the learned 
Professor seems to think Catholics are bound to submit their judgments. 


And again :— 

But why is the latter [Estius] such a peculiar favourite of Dr. Turton? I can 
find no reason, except that he appears to lend him an argument on this matter. 
Certainly he is not indebted, for this preference to his [Estius’s] reputation 
among us.—Leply, pp. 198, 200. 

We must here let Dr. Turton answer for himself. 


Any reader, taking the preceding extract for his guide, would suppose that 
Estius afforded a solitary instance of a Roman Catholic divine maintaining the 
opinions there objected to; whereas, such opinions appear to have been for ages 
the prevailing opinions of the Latin Church. But that isnotall. Any readers of 
the extract would conclude that I had quoted Estius’s Commentary on the dif- 
ficult passages of Scripture, with regard to the interpretation of John vi. ; which 
I have not done. He would infer that there is no other work of Estius, which 
I have quoted on the subject; which there is. He would feel assured that 
Dupin had not given a character—at least [not] a high character—of any such 
work; which yet he Aas given. In short, with respect to John vi., 1 quoted 
Estius On the Sentences ; and of that work, Dupin, in the very place referred 
to by Dr. Wiseman, has given the following account; which I copy from the 
English translation of Dupin, now accidentally before me. 
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His commentary upon The Master of the Sentences, is one of the best theo- 
logical books we have, &c.—Observations, pp. 161, 162. 


This opinion of Dupin, Dr. Turton gives at length; and the purport 
of it shows that Dupin considered the work of Estius, from which the 
Dean of Peterborough had quoted, to be a work of great and deserved 
authority. Every right minded person, therefore must, on a review of 
these discreditable circumstances, enter fully into the feelings that 
prompted Dr. T. to remark— 

There is something, in Dr. Wiseman’s proceedings with regard to Estius, from 
which the mind turns away with inexpressible uneasiness. Not to mention 
other particulars, only think of Dr, Wiseman’s giving Dupin’s character of that 
work of Estius, which I had not quoted on John vi.; and suppressing Dupin’s 
character—and such a character too—of the work—the on/y work—which I 
had quoted on that subject. However unsatisfactorily may be the ease of Titt- 
mann, it does not offer such extreme violence to our moral feelings, as we ex- 
perience in that of Estius.—Observations, pp. 162, 163. 


But here we must take our leave of Dr. Wiseman; yet not without 
sincere regret, that we are obliged to part company with him under the 
influence of impressions so little in his favour. It has indeed been a 
painful task to examine writings in which christian integrity of pur- 
pose is but faintly to be traced amidst so much that seems intended to 
bewilder and mislead. Yet let us not press too hardly on Dr. W. as an 
individual. His is the unenviable lot to be pledged to a system 
which, if circumstances require it, never fails to exact from its up- 
holders the postponement of moral feelings and principles to the success 
of the Papacy. And thus it happens that we are made familiar with 
the sorrowful spectacle of men, eminent for talents and learning, em- 
ploying their abilities for no other purpose than to propagate error, or 
pervert the truth. 


Art. II1.— The Cloud of Witnesses: a Series of Discourses on the 
Eleventh and part of the Twelfth Chapters of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. By the Rev. James 8S. M. Anpenson, M.A., Chaplain én 
Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen Dowager, and 
Perpetual Curate of St. George's Chapel, Brighton. London : 
Rivington. Oxford: Parker. 1839. Pp. 384. 


We have no other insulated portion of holy Scripture, which so com- 
pendiously presents us with the practical and doctrinal theology of the 
Old Testament, as this one of the 11th and 12th chapters of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Not even in the summaries of St. Peter and St. 
Stephen, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, have we an outline 
which with equal felicity comprehends as a whole, and groups into par- 
ticular masses, those truths moral, and truths speculative, which were 
embodied in the conduct, or systematized in the creed of the Church, 
from Adam unto Moses, and from Moses unto Christ. Nor, indeed, 
has it an equal, for accuracy when it defines; for appropriateness when 
it illustrates ; for warmth and truth of colouring when it depicts ; or for 
sublimity, when, in a perfect ciimax, it ascends from the first believers 
unto Jesus “ the finisher of faith.” 
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We wonder not, then, that Mr. Anderson, in selecting a series of topics 
around which to arrange the results of his varied reading and manly 
thought, should prefer this one; and we must say, that whether he is 
discussing the abstract question of faith, as “‘ the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,” or the share which 
divine revelation may claim, in affording us the knowledge we possess 
respecting the creation, and the origin of sacrifices, and the deluge, or 
the relation of faith to our justification as explained by the history of 
Abraham,—he is always master of his subject, fearless in grappling 
with its difficulties, and invariably open and candid in his treatment of 
them. 

It is obvious that, in classifying the higher order of Discourses, 
(among which these are most unquestionably to be ranked,) we may 
generalize most of them into the analytical and synthetical. We prefer 
these terms, although somewhat technical, to those of argumentative and 
dogmatic ;—they are more discriminative of the minuter features, and, 
moreover, are free from the moral association which we are in the habit 
of connecting with the latter. Each of these methods of pulpit in- 
struction has its merits and advantages, but we think it will not be 
difficult to determine which is the superior. It may, sometimes, be of 
eminent service to the Church, when a christian preacher, in accordance 
with his own habits of mind, accustoms his congregation to analytical 
inquiry. Granted, that they are of such a class as to fit them for this 
method of acquiring religious truth; and we are sure it would be the 
better one. The conclusions, when once received, would feel at home 
within their minds. Believers in them would cherish them as their own 
offspring, not as ‘coming from afar.” But seeing that so few of even 
cultivated men are adequate to the effort—and especially upon theo- 
logical subjects,—and further, seeing that the “ poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,” we should hesitate to recommend it for imitation. 

Mr. Anderson, however, has cultivated and eminently succeeded in 
synthetical, or, in the best sense of the word, dogmatic statement. His 
sermons bear the impress of previous dispassionate reading and 
thought, without betraying the trains of either. He seems to feel 
that he is a teacher sent from God; that under heavenly guidance he 
has arrived at certain principles of truth; and that therefore he may, 
without the spirit of authoritative dictation, regard his hearers as learners, 
not as casuists, as listeners to an ambassador, not as captious students 
of a system. It would seem that he has held the truth, if not the 
words, before him for his guidance,—that ministerial ** instruction should 
be in the form of a test:mony ;” that “ with respect to the mode of ex- 
hibiting it, though not to the spirit of the preacher, it should be dogmatic.” 
It might become a Socrates, who was left to the light of nature, to ex- 
press himself with diffidence, and to affirm that he had spared no pains in 
acting up to the character of a philosopher, in other words, a diligent 
inquirer after truth ; but whether he had philosophized aright, or attained 
the object of his inquiries, he knew not, but left it to be ascertained in 
that world on which he was entering. In him such indications of 
modest distrust were graceful and affecting, but would little become 
the disciple of revelation, or the christian minister, who is entitled to 
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say with St. John, “‘ we know that the whole world lieth in wickedness, 
and that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding 
to know him that is true ; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

It is very rarely that we find, in a volume so multifarious in its opinions, 
so little to except against. That in this day of prurient originality 
there is nothing to startle by its novelty and paradox, at the same 
time that there is no deficiency of independent thought, is its very 
great merit. The third and fourth sermons may fail of producing con- 
viction on some minds, as to the truth of a particular theory upon faith 
being the channel through which we have received the doctrine of a 
creation as an ultimate fact in theology ; and the seventh, in which the 
bearings of geology upon revelation are examined, may arouse some de- 
murrers. Upon the text, “through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear,” he observes,— 


The broad and simple truth then, which faith, in the present instance, re- 
ceives, is, that the word of God framed the heavens and earth, and all things 
that are therein. The medium, through which faith receives it, is revelation. 
Were it a matter capable of being deduced by reason alone, or were it so in- 
variably deduced, then it would no longer be of faith ; but only one, amid the 
vast train of discoveries which human wisdom and research have been enabled 
to make, and to which the daily development of human appliances an’! means 
is ever making fresh additions. Is it uot then to be ranked among these? some 
one may ask. Has not the reasoning man power to search out this first and 
elementary principle of all belief? Has he not proved that he possessed this 
power, in the days of old; and does he not continue to exert it, in the present 
day? Are not the speculations of Greek and Roman philosophy pregnant in- 
stances of the success with which the human mind has been enabled to ascend, 
‘through nature’s works, up to nature's God?’ And are not they, who traverse 
the vast field of Natural Theology, in our own time, who bring with them the 
light of science, and wield each mighty instrument with which the world’s en- 
terprise so richly furnishes them, able to gather up fresh evidences of truth, 
eternal and unchangeable as God himself? Nay, do not the Scriptures them- 
selves acknowledge this to be the legitimate exercise of man’s faculties, and 
this the necessary result of their proper application? Does not St. Paul declare 
to the people of Lystra, that God “left not himself without witness?” and to 
the Athenians, “ that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He be not far from every one of us: for in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being.” And does he not say, yet more distinctly, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, that “that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them ; for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and godhead?” And does he 
not, yet further, upon the strength of this assertion, make it a charge against 
the Gentiles, that “they are without excuse; because that when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful?” Why, then,— 
the disputer may urge,—if this be so, why predicate of man, that he is unable 
to discover, by the light of his own wisdom, the truth “that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God?” Why say that such knowledge depends upon 
some supernatural communication, which it has pleased the Almighty Creator 
to reveal, when the senses and reason of the creature have already sought it 
out? Why call in the aid of miraculous agency, (for all revelation is confess- 
edly the result of miraculous agency,) where none is needed ? 
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We answer all such questions simply by denying the matter of fact which 
they assume ; not altogether, but to the extent to which it is meant to be ap- 
plied. We assert, howsoever startling the assertion may be to some persons, 
or howsoever ill it may accord with theories which the philosophy of the world 
suggests to others, that, to believe “that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God,” is a result, which, easy and simple as it may appear to be, must, after 
all, depend, for its full and ultimate authority, not upon the workings of man’s 
unassisted intellect, but upon the revelation of God himself. We wish to take 
up no extreme position; to advance no paradox; to exaggerate nothing; to 
misrepresent nothing. Least of all, would we disparage the power, or decry 
the use, of reason, in the investigation of this subject; for what is that but to 
despise the noblest gift of God to the natural man? We admit, in the words of 
Locke, that ‘reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father of -light, 
and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth 
which He has laid within the reach of the intellectual faculties.’ But then, we 
affirm that the department of truth now under consideration does not lie, fully 
and completely, within the reach of these intellectual faculties. Portions of it, 
indeed, they may discover, and verify by independent and extrinsic evidences ; 
but to survey it in its length and in its breadth, to grasp it in all its actual 
reality, is a work too vast for their power to achieve. ‘They require, therefore, 
from an authority superior to their own, the confirmation of many particulars, 
‘of which, though they do not lie altogether beyond our reasoning, and pro- 
babilities, the certainty is by no means equal to the importance.’ In saying 
this, we do not (as the writer, to whom we have referred, charges the enthu- 
siasts of his day with doing) ‘take away reason to make way for revelation, 
and thereby put out the light of both ;’ doing (as he says) much the same as if 
we ‘would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote 
light of an invisible star by a telescope.’ On the contrary, we invite him to 
exercise, to the uttermost, all the powers of his natural vision; and, after he has 
surveyed every quarter of the wide and varied region which lies open to view, 
we invite him to contemplate others yet more lofty, and broad, and clear; to 
look through the telescope which revelation puts into his hands, and examine, 
by its help, the glorious perfections of that truth which, without it, would still 
fail to be discerned —Pp. 54—58. 

We perfectly agree with this opinion, The text is the first and sim- 
plest illustration of the nature of faith. The date of its fact is the ear- 
liest in the history of the worlds around us, for it asserts that there was a 
period when God, the universal Spirit, existed alone, his pure immaterial 
essence was the sole Brina, and that then, while as yet not the smallest 
atom of matter floated, He, by his own power of creation, made all things 
out of nothing: and the apostle intimates that this truth is unascertain- 
able by reason, and that we apprehend and admit it upon the evidence 
of faith. 

The limits of natural religion are more narrowly restricted than we 
generally suppose. /t contains but few truths which it can claim as its 
own discovery. ‘“ The invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, even his eternal power and godhead ;”’ but these 
two are not the sole attributes of the Divinity. The uniformity and the 
common purpose discoverable in the objects around us, may and do, 
independently of other means of information, teach us that “he is 
wonderful in council, and excellent in working.” It is well for us 
deeply to ponder over this fact, in order that we may be alive to our in- 
finite obligations to revelation. Reason could never teach us either the 
self-existence, or the supremacy, or the omniscience of God; nay more, 
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to recur to the point of Mr. Anderson’s sermon, however habitual the 
belief may have now become to us, and therefore, however rational it 
may seem, we owe it to faith, that we even know that He “ created the 
heavens and the earth.” Endeavour for a moment to prove, without the 
authority of Scripture, that matter is not eternal, that the innumerable 
worlds around us were not made out of some pre-existent, self-depend- 
ent mass, but that God spake them into being out of nothing, and we 
shall find that however numerous the probabilities in its favour, no- 
thing can determine it, but that record, which on its own authority de- 
clares that “‘ things which are seen were not made of things which do 


appear.” 

The assertion of no intelligent spectator could be a proof. For to 
declare that matter once existed no where, is the prerogative of that 
Being alone, who has been every where,—and every where at the same 
instant. Otherwise matter might be there where he had not been, or on 
his arriving there, it might have then passed elsewhere. Ubiquity is an 
attribute essential to a competent asserter of such a fact. So that seeing 
the fact of creation is unsustained by any collateral testimony,—and 
also, that there are in nature no observable analogies (for re-production, 
re-organization are not) we are indebted for it to revelation, and we 
accredit it by fazth. 

We think that Mr, Anderson is very happy in his answers to objec- 
tions, taken to the above theory from the natural theology of the ancients 
and the a priori demonstrations of such christian philosophers as Clarke 
and Hartley. Nevertheless, we difler from the general inference, which, 
we think, might be drawn from his remarks upon the latter. 


Neither will the question undergo any material change, as far as its ultimate 
decision is concerned, if we turn from the speculations of the heathen, to the 
abstract arguments of Christian philosophers. Without wishing to detract, for 
a single instant, from the value which those monuments of human genius 
possess ; or without stopping to inquire whether the consciousness felt by those 
who reared them, that they had the basis of Christian truth to fall back upon, 
ory not have imparted a greater degree of confidence to their arguments, 
and of firmness to their conclusions, than otherwise would have been attached 
to them; still we say that we need some authority superior to theirs, by which 
we must ultimately be controlled. Precious, indeed, are the writings of the 
men of whom we speak, for the evidences which they exhibit of subtle investi - 
gation, and of sound logical deduction ; and most thankful are we in acknow- 
ledging, that whensoever the adversary has chosen to enter the field of 
methipytical discussion, these writings should have appeared, to prove that 
thither the champion of the truth has followed, and foiled him with his own 
weapons. But notwithstanding this, we affirm, upon the admission of some of 
the most distinguished writers in this department of literature, that there must 
be some higher authority than that of mere metaphysical reasoning, whereunto 
we may flee for refuge, or we shall be but ill prepared to “ give a reason of the 
hope that is in” us. Thus, whilst, according to Clarke’s celebrated argument 
a priori for the existence of God, the truth of that doctrine is said by him to 
follow, with demonstrative evidence, from those conceptions of space and time 
which are inseparable from the human mind; it is nevertheless observed by 
Reid, that “ these are the speculations of men of superior genius; but whether 
they be as solid as they are sublime, or whether they be the wanderings of 
imagination in a region beyond the limits of human understanding, he is at a 
loss to determine.” Dugald Stewart, likewise, who quotes this observation 
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from Reid, avows that he is not ashamed to confess his “ own doubts and diffi- 
culties on the same question ;” nor wonders that men, who essayed to demon- 
strate “the being of God from their conceptions of immensity and eternity, in 
— that lofty argument, should have soared into regions where they were 
ost in the clouds.” Hartley, also, who sets forth the abstract ee sical 
arguments for the existence of an infinite independent Being, with a skill and 
cogency inferior to none, prefaces, nevertheless, that portion of his work, by 
acknowledging that “some of these arguments are more satisfactory to one ~ 
person, some to another ; but in all there is something of perplexity and doubt 
concerning the exact propriety of expressions, and method of reasoning, and 
perhaps ever will be, since the subject is infinite, and we finite.” Stronger 
testimony than this can hardly be required to show, that if man would indeed 
desire to find a safe and quiet resting place amid “the strife of tongues,” he 
must be guided by a light far clearer and steadier than that afforded by the 
sparks which himselt has kindled—Pp. 62—65. 


Now it were more than possible for the reader here to infer, that all 
metaphysical a priori reasonings are futile and unsatisfactory. Upon 
this point, did our limits allow us, we should wish to break a lance with 
Mr. Anderson. We are firm believers in the distinction between the 
pure reason and the understanding ; and that the immediate and fixed 
and ultimate truths of the one, command a more trustful credence than 
the most accurate generalizations of the other; so much so, that the 
agreement of the former with the dogmatic statements of Revelation 
is, as a collateral testimony, far more valuable than that of the latter. 
It may be true that Clarke and Hartley have failed in their demonstra- 
tions, but this will only prove, either their individual inadequacy to the 
task, or that the instrument, how efficient soever it might be for other 
truths, is here inapplicable. 

But we hasten to a close. It must not be gathered from these stric- 
tures that the entire of Mr. Anderson’s volume is taken up with recon- 
dite and philosophical disquisition. Except three sermons, his discourses 
are most characteristically practical. They will repay any one who 
resorts to them for moral stimulus and religious consolation. We will 
take our farewell of them with a passage which will serve as a good 
specimen of this celebrated preacher's mode and power of eloquent 
appeal :— 


Believe me, the spirit of hardened Egypt and of impenitent Israel has not 
ceased to exist and to work in our own land, Let us see whether we may not 
be living within its influence. The visitations inflicted upon them have not in 
the same manner or degree fallen upon us; but have we never seen, or heard of 
the lightning and tempest, the pestilence and famine, the battle and murder, 
the shipwreck and the earthquake? Does not the very petition which, in our 
solemn litany, we have addressed to the good Lord, to deliver us from these, 
testify our exposure to them? Have not the young, the beautiful, the A 
fallen in the midst of us, with all the freshness of their life upon them? Has 
not the strong man been struck down in the pride of his manhood, and the 
rich man been stripped in a moment of the riches wherein he trusted? On 
every side we have been surrounded with visitations such as these. ‘The bones 
worn down with sorrow, the desire of the eyes taken away with a stroke, every 
fearful malady which, to the vision of our immortal poet, was embodied in the 
vast lazar-house of the world’s misery, making havoc amongst us; even the 
bright intellect, darkened by those clouds which hide its helpless possessor from 
the gaze of those who loved to see, and wondered as they saw, its workings ; 
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and all the beauteous landscape of existence exchanging its gorgeous and 
glowing colours for sackcloth and mourning and woe ;—these have been seen 
and heard of by us, and under whatsoever form or circumstances they have 
come, we must still acknowledge them to have beer the token and pay of 
sin. How stand we, then, affected by them? Had the blow which has fallen 
upon others reached ourselves, what would our condition have been? Had the 
summons which called them to their great account, hurried us away as sud- 
denly from this sphere of action, should we have been able to meet it? If 
“our earthly house of this tabernacle ” had been “ dissolved,” and the tongue 
which now speaks, and the ears which now hear, were mouldering in the grave, 
where there is no longer ‘“ work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom,” 
should we have been reconciled unto God, through Him who hath come “and 
preached peace to us?” The very power which we now possess of putting 
this question to ourselves, shows how mercifully God has spared us in the midst 
of the perishing world. Has that mercy quickened our love, our watchfulness, 
our reverence ; or are we locked in a deeper slumber than ever? If so, how 
perilous is our condition! The misery of the foolish virgins, upon whom the 
door was shut, when ‘they that were ready ” had gone in with the bridegroom 
“unto the marriage,’”’ cannot be more fearful than the state of those who thus 
wilfully remain insensible to the warnings addressed to them, who thus, after 
their “hardness and impenitent heart,” treasure up unto themselves ‘ wrath 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.”— 
Pp. 382—3814. 
a 

Art. 1V.—The Educational Economy of England. Part 1. On the 

External Economy of Education ; or the Means of Providing Instruc- 

tion for the People. By the Rev. James Surrcotp Boone, Minister 

of St. John’s, Paddington. London: Parker. 1838. Pp. 112. 
Mr. Boone’s design in this striking pamphlet, is rather to show what 
is possible than what is desirable ; to view the question of education in 
a practical Jight, than to place it upon what he evidently considers the 
true and legitimate basis. 

Some persons may be inclined to argue that, upon a subject of 
this sort, there can be no room for the consideration of expediency, 
and that there is no choice in the matter, since that alone can be truly 
expedient which is really right. Others may feel that, in this imperfect 
world, that which is abstractedly right can never be rigidly adhered to in 
practice, and that to pursue an abstract principle without any regard to 
circumstance or consequence, is the part of a man unacquainted with the 
world in which he is living, and one of the main ingredients in insanity. 
Such seem to have been the sentiments under the influence of which 
Mr. Boone set himself to the discussion of the education question ; for, 
in considering the province of the Church in his sixth chapter, he ex- 
pressly says ‘* That which is constitutional may not be feasible, and the 
abstract theory can hardly be applied to the actual condition of the em- 
pire” (p. 74); and again, (p. 85), “In general we must doubt whether 
it would be wise or safe to claim the entire annexation of public in- 
struction to the Church in its spiritual, or to the clergy in their official 
character.” And, (p. 75), “ It is not our intention to press the point, 
[viz. of the Church’s legitimate control over grammar schools]... » 
because the spirit of the age will scout all precedents taken from periods 
of ecclesiastical domination, from the canon law, or from the council 
of (the) Lateran.” 
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When, therefore, we find Mr. Boone arguing against certain false 
principles respecting education which have of late been much canvassed, 
we are not to suppose that he has put forward his whole strength. In- 
deed he seldom enters deeply and fundamentally into his subject, because 
it is not his object and design to do so. His is the part of an anta- 
gonist ‘“ parcentis viribus, atque extenuantis eas consultd;” for he is 
throughout taking a practical and not a theoretical view of the question. 

We must confess that we are somewhat inclined to differ with Mr. 
Boone upon the policy of this course of argument. We think he might 
have viewed his subject in an equally practical light, and yet have laid 
down his principles more definitely and decidedly. His work would 
have been more convincing and satisfactory, had he first acquainted us 
with the merits of the question abstractedly considered, and then pro- 
ceeded to draw those limitations which the iron hand of circumstance 
makes necessary ; for although it is true that principles, when put into 
action, must be modified by circumstances, yet it is no less certain, 
that, without fixed principles on which to fall back, our actions will 
become the slaves of circumstance. We cannot help thinking too 
that Mr. Boone rather overrates the difficulty of arriving at fixed and 
general principles. ‘Towards the commencement of his fourth chapter 
(p. 35), which treats upon the ‘ province of the State,” respecting edu- 
cation, he says, “it is @ question which does not admit of abstract or 
universal solution.”’ In other words, that Whether the State is to have 
the entire control of education, or whether it is to have no hand in it at 
all ; what are the limits of its duty and prerogative, this depends on time, 
and place, and circumstance. Certainly such is not the case with us in 
England ;_ because the law of the land has most clearly defined the 
province of the Church, and, by implication, the province of the State 
also. Neither can the position be universally true; for the law in this 
instance is, what it ever should be, the mere interpreter of a higher 
law, founded in the nature of the two powers, and springing necessarily 
from the position which the State occupies as governing the temporals. and 
which the Church occupies as governing the spirituals of the community. 

We have not space to enter at Jarge upon this topic ; but in the ab- 
stract idea, whatever difficulties may attach to the practical develop- 
ment of the principle, nothing can be more plain and intelligible. The 
‘“* Form of Bidding the Common Prayers” in King Edward’s time con- 
tains the following passage :—‘‘ The King’s most excellent majesty, 
supreme head, immediately under God, of the spirituality and tem- 
porality of the same church;” which is a more accurate method of 
speaking, and less liable to mislead, than that now commonly in use 
when we speak of Church and State. In this form the whole commu- 
nity christian is regarded as one body called the church, and that body is 
considered in two capacities, its spiritual and its temporal capacity, col- 
lectively represented under one head, the king. The clergy are clearly 
the spiritual rulers, and the state the temporal rulers, of this church ; 
a view of the subject put forward both in the preceding and succeeding 
reigns, for Queen Elizabeth speaks of ‘‘ utrumque regni nostri statum 
tam ecclesiasticum quam laicum;”* and in the 29th Henry VIII, 





* Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, vol. i. p, 218. 
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ch. 12, it is declared that “ this realm is under one sovereign king, to 
whom the whole body politic, distinguished into two members, the 
spirituality and the temporality, ought, next under God, to yield a 
natural and humble obedience.” * 

Such, then, being the lawful, and, we might add, the natural and 
necessary distinction between powers ecclesiastical and temporal, or as 
we now, though somewhat faultily, speak, Church and State, there can 
be no difficulty in determining the proper functions of each power in the 
matter of education ; and Mr. Boone would seem to have determined the 
question in his own mind, for he says (p. 67) “ Our first wish is, that 
the ecclesiastical establishment and the educational establishment should 
be really one ;” a wish which he could hardly for a moment entertain if 
he did not consider it as the peculiar province of the spiritual power to 
manage education. 

Having made these preliminary observations, we may proceed to state, 
that we have been much gratified as well as instructed by a perusal of 
the work before us. The style is remarkably forcible and vigorous, and car- 
ries the reader over the ground with ease and rapidity: moreover, if the 
movement is agreeable, this is not merely because the mechanism is good, 
and the structure of the sentences flowing and natural, but partly, if not 
principally, from a spirit and energy which is the consequence of our 
author’s thorough acquaintance with his subject, and from a happy ability 
of putting what he has to say in prominent positions and striking lights. 

Mr. Boone professes to treat of school education, which he defines 
well to be ‘* whatever goes to form the national and individual cha- 
racter—a mental, moral, and in some degree physical training.’””’ How- 
ever, because the mass of the community will of necessity be under the 
hand of the schoolmaster for a comparatively speaking very short 
period, he confines his remarks to what concerns that season only. 

After having observed upon the inefficiency of statistical reports when 
taken as grounds for argument, partly as his reason for not dealing 
much in them himself, and partly by way of exposing the unsound 
deductions which have been made in certain quarters from such pre- 
tended facts, (a part of the treatise written with much point and ability, ) 
Mr. Boone proceeds to take a survey of the general state of education, 
placing himself upon great and evident facts, such, namely, as that edu- 
cation is not what it ought to be or might be, particularly in regard to 
the middle classes, an observation which has very recently been fully 
brought before the notice of the public ; and he justly observes, that it 
is a “ strange anomaly” that persous who, according to our constitu- 
tion, are entrusted with so large a share of “ political power, should be 
so much overlooked.” He pays a proper tribute to those whose exer- 
tions have remedied, or rather begun to remedy, these defects ; and 
shows that, however much education may fall short of what it should 
be, still the mischief is now as nothing when compared with what was 
the case some years ago. 

This may be called the preliminary matter. The account of the body 
of his treatise we prefer giving in his own words, 





* Quoted from Nicholl’s Defence, Part ii. 
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The great agents which we es to take under review are, 1. The state ; 
2. The church ; 3. Societies; and, 4. Private individuals. Our business is to dis- 
cover, if we can, the true province of each; and the cardinal truth which we aim 
at demonstrating is, that the largest amount of benefit will be received, not by ex- 
cluding any one of these agents, or by selecting any one of them as the sole fountain 
of good, but by blending them all in the right proportion and degree.—P. 34. 


The province of the State is then discussed, and the reasonings of 
those who maintain that it is the duty of the State to take the whole 
management of the education of the country into its hands, are examined 
and answered with great acuteness and success. 

The argument from ‘‘ necessity’’ is quickly disposed of, Mr. Boone 
having shown in the former part of his treatise that other agencies 
besides the State are fully competent to the task, and therefore that 
there can be no necessity for the state to engross it. 

He next comes to the argument from the success of State education 
on the continent and elsewhere, which he defeats by showing the absur- 
dity of endeavouring to adopt tyrannical (we do not use the word 
offensively ) institutions in a free country ; but it may be well to give the 
author’s sentiments in his own words, especially as they present a fair 
specimen of his peculiarly happy manner of illustration and of argu- 
ment, which, without being angry or provocative, is remarkably keen 
and caustic. 


We do not say whether the English are right or wrong in cherishing this 
disposition, [a disposition, that is, to self-government,] but we believe that it 
exists, by whatever disadvantages it may be accompanied. Nay, we very 


much doubt whether the staunchest patrons of State Education would consent 
to accept from the Government any system of education but the one which they 
should themselves suggest to it, They are quite willing that the State should 
adopt their scheme, and enforce it upon the country at ae: but if the State 
sought to enforce and universalize a different scheme, can we believe that it 
would meet at their hands with approval, or even with acquiescence? For instance, 
if the Government proposed to levy an annual tax of two millions of money for 
the instruction of the whole people according to the principles of the Church of 
England, how would they receive that proposition? And yet it would be at 
least as reasonable as that the Educational establishment sheskd rest upon a 
principle contrary to the principle of the Ecclesiastical establishment—so con- 
trary that the two could not co-exist ten years in their efficiency and integrity. 

What these philosophers want is, that the State Education should give the 
tone to the country, but that they should give the tone to the State Education. 
They would be the State; at least they would circulate the coin from their own 
mint with the State’s image and superscription. The ministers are but to be 
the puppets, while the wires are really to be moved by, perhaps, the veriest 
crotchet-mongers of the day. 

But the reasons are as obvious as they are many, why Prussia is no exact 
model for England to copy ; why each country must legislate with reference to 
itself; and why a kingdom, where the executive is strong in proportion as the 
deliberative elements of the constitution are few and faint, can be hardly a 
guide for another kingdom, where the executive is — slow and 
feeble, because the entire people is enabled and accustomed, either actually or 
virtually, to express its opinions with a most uncontinental freedom and lati- 
tude, and may almost be said to constitute a great deliberative assembly. 

The system adopted in North America le. oy perhaps, a somewhat nearer 
approximation to that which is suitable for this country. It does more to com- 
bine the authority of the Government with the free energy of private citizen- 
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ship. To a number of gentlemen, as trustees, is committed a power of sup- 
plying schools, and all things necessary to their maintenance; and, in some of 
the States, of assessing a rate upon the inhabitants of the town and district, or 
even resorting to a certain kind of compulsion. Throughout the Union, the 
duty of making an ample provision for the tuition of the whole people is fully 
recognised. It is calculated by our Transatlantic brethren that the cheapest of 
all outlays is the money spent in sound religious and general instruction ; that 
the amount of national crime and national pauperism is thus sensibly diminished ; 
that what is spent upon education is saved in what must otherwise be spent 
upon police ; and that if there be a sufficient number of state schools, there will 
soon be little need of state prisons. But the Americans, we must bear in mind, 
have this immense advantage, that in a thinly peopled territory, and amidst 
institutions but of yesterday, they have only one process instead of two; they 
have only to construct, without the preliminary embarrassment of having to 
consider what they must undo, and what they must leave. It is a less arduous 
task to build Washington than to improve London.—Pp. 38—40. 


The other arguments,—as the supposed advances which the national 
mind must immediately make if the civil power undertakes the educa- 
tion of it, or those advantages which some persons imagine will be derived 
from uniformity in the methods of instruction ; or again, the security for 
a good and a permanent education which it is thought that the inter- 
ference of the State might bestow, or the equally chimerical notion that 
it will tend to heal religious differences,—these are all fully discussed 
and answered. On the last point Mr. Boone remarks,— 

But others will allege that no such plan as we have been combating, was 
ever in their contemplation. Their plan, they would tell us, is that those 

oints of Christianity, which are common to all denominations, should be taught 
in common, and those other points alone, on which different opinions are held 
by different sects, should be reserved for separate instruction. But there are 
two grave objections. Such a plan, it is evident, must expel the distinctive 
tenets of particular communions from its regular course of education. Jt there- 
fore offers a premium to those who believe least. They whose religion has in it 
the largest share of omissions and negations, are the most favoured; for they 
find all that they require, and nothing more: whereas the members of the 
Establishment, whose creed is, from the nature of things, most positive and 
most extensive, see the door shut upon its special characteristics by order of 
the State. Again, the patrons of this plan can never carry out—for that is the 
everlasting phrase—their own principle to its full extent. They cannot, we 
repeat, include all children, without excluding all religion. For, alas! if ail 
children are to be admitted, there can remain to them nothing, or almost nothing, 
of religion in common. The question, therefore, occurs after all, Where are we 
to stop? where is the line to be drawn between the admission and exclusion of 
children whose creeds are different? And then the more that are included, 
the more reason, perhaps, have they who are shut out—the Jew, for instance, 
the Unitarian, the Rationalist, the Deist, the Pantheist, to complain of the 
injustice which they suffer, and the stigma which is cast upon them.—P. 61. 

We think no apology needful for concluding this part of the subject 
in the author’s own impressive language. 

The design, then, of an Educational Establishment, founded on a system 
which would concentrate all power in the Government, and which must be 
directly and perpetually at war with the Established Church, is one, in which, 
for the sake of stable and settled religion, for the sake of sound and compre- 
hensive instruction, for the sake of the general progression of the national 
intelligence and the general elasticity of the national mind, reason and con- 
science will not suffer us to acquiesce. Nor, we confess, is our dislike of the 
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design at all diminished, when we think of the persons from whom it emanates. 
For—to put other considerations quite aside—its inventors and patrons involve 
themselves at every step in a monstrous mesh of astounding inconsistencies. 
They are in general the noisiest advocates of liberty; and yet they would 
introduce coercion of a very stringent and extraordinary kind ; and impose 
fetters, in comparison with which all shackles upon the body are really insig- 
nificant. They are in general the staunchest friends of the Voluntary principle; 
and yet here they insist upon a scheme, which treads upon the neck of Volun- 
taryism, and drags it in the dirt. Their hatred is intense against the notion 
that the State should bind upon the country particular canons and articles of 
religion ; and yet they would have the State bind upon the country their par- 
ticular canons and articles of education : although it is manifest that a positive 
revelation, which comes down in a complete and perfect form from the Divine 
wisdom, and which a single volume can contain, is far more capable of being 
framed and fixed in a series of defined propositions, than a multifarious, fluc- 
tuating, unsettled. progressive science, which man must work out for himself’; 
such as education is, and must for generations continue to be. They complain, 
with acrimonious bitterness, of tithes and church-rates; although these can 
scarcely be called a burden upon the present holders of property: but, without 
the shadow of a scruple, they would lay an education-rate, taxing churchmen 
for schools, which, out of their own funds, they must build other schools to 
oppose. In short, they would allow the people to be free almost to license, 
save where they intend themselves to be dictators: and they look with a stern 
moroseness upon every project, which will make all pay, as they allege, for the 
direct benefit of only a part, save where they see a prospect of carrying on 
their own operations with the public money. Penurious and democratical in 
all besides, for their own purposes they would be the most despotic tyrants and 
the most extravagant spendthrifts.—Pp. 65, 66. 


It needs no comment to point out the spirit and force of these elo- 
quent remarks, the truth of which will be, perhaps, more generally felt 
and acknowledged every day. 

Our author having shown that the State is not to engross the entire 
management of schools, and to become the Instructor-General to the 
nation, proceeds to lay down what those points are in which, according 
to his opinion, the State may profitably interfere, namely— 

1. By giving periodically a general, systematic, and considered digest 
of the statistics of the question—collecting, in short, condensing, and 
circulating information. 

2. By making parliamentary grants. 

3. By “evincing interest” in the whole proceeding—patronising, 
that is; and by “legislating in cases where, without some new law, the 
obstructions to improvement are insuperable.” 

We venture to suggest, that this power is hardly legitimate ; and we 
are almost disposed to question the policy of it ; as it would be easy 
for the civil power to interpose, where and when it pleased, simply by 
declaring its interference necessary. 

Mr. Boone proceeds next to the discussion of a most important 
branch of his subject—-namely, the province of the Church in the matter 
of education. It is well known to our readers that the canons require 
every schoolmaster to have the bishop’s licence, without which he may 
not exercise the calling of a teacher ; and the requisition is both reason- 
able and religious. For as a schoolmaster has the formation of the 
scholar’s mind, it is necessary that they who are entrusted with the 
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moral training of the community should have a veto at least upon his 
appointment. Assuredly it is the bishop’s office to see to the adequate 
Christian instruction of all who are baptized, if not of al] who are born 
in his diocese. But how is he to do this, unless he is enabled to pro- 
vide Christian teachers, by ordaining an efficient and pious priesthood ; 
and to prevent the teaching thus given from being undermined, by 
denying to infidels or irreligious persons the power of contaminating 
the flock, and of mixing tares with the good seed at its sowing ? 

This right and reasonable and religious view of the case is put for- 
ward, though not pressed, by Mr. Boone, in the following words :— 

Even the legal question might be raised. Some among the most eminent of 
our jurists have been inclined to stretch to a very great length the authority 
of the Church. It was a dictum of Lord Eldon, we believe, that “all schools 
were of ecclesiastical cognizance,” and that “no one could by law teach school 
without licence from the bishop.” We can only refer the reader to the sixth 
volume of the Term Reports, page 490 ; and also to the case of Jones v. Gegg, 
in the seventh volume of the Modern Reports. The subject has been argued, 
partly with reference to the ancient foundation grammar schools, and partly 
with reference to schools in general: and more, perhaps, might be made of it, 
“than is dreamt of ” in modern philosophy. In the first case specified, namely, 
of “ The King v. the Archbishop of York,” it was contended that the power 
of licensing a schoolmaster, or withholding a licence, then claimed by the arch- 
bishop, “ rested on the ancient ecclesiastical law, on the recognition of it by 
the statute law, and on the authority of the two cases of Cox and Rushworth.” 
The remarks made at the time by Lord Kenyon, may serve as evidence, that 
some jurisdiction ought to exist and be exercised; though to what extent, and 
whether by the Church or the State, different minds will differently determine. 
‘* Whoever,” said his Lordship, more than forty years age, “ will examine the 
state of the grammar schools in different parts of this kingdom, will see to what 
a lamentable condition most of them are reduced, and would wish that those 
who have any authority or control over them, had been as circumspect as the 
archbishop of York has been on the present occasion. If other persons had 
equally done their duty, we should not find, as is now the case, empty walls 
without scholars, and every thing neglected but the receipt of the salaries and 
emoluments. In some instances which have lately come within my own know- 
ledge, there was not asingle scholar in the schools, though there were very 
large endowments to them.” Evidently it was Lord Kenyon’s opinion that 
the heads of the Church had authority and control at least over the grammar 
schools; and that it was both their business and their duty to exert that autho- 
rity by superintending the schools, and conforming them, as far as possible, to 
the wants of the day.—Pp. 74, 75. 

We shall close our notice with an extract which will clearly and 
concisely convey our author’s opinion of what is practicable at the 
present moment. Having quoted some passages from Sir Robert Peel 
and Dr. Chalmers, in which the former asserts that the State should 
provide any additional ‘“ funds that might be necessary for educational 
purposes, and strenuously urges that the Church should not be debarred 
from providing education at least for her own members,” our author 
proceeds— 

Of the three plans, then, which are now for practical consideration, namely, 
an educational establishment running parallel with the Church establishment ; 
an educational establishment counterworking the Church establishment; or the 
plan of the State affording assistance to all parties and denominations, in a 
certain determinate proportion,—the Church, since she cannot have the first, 
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and must repudiate the second, will, for the present, we imagine, acquiesce in 
the third. But still the Church will not forget the inherent nationality of her 
character ; she will look to the Christian education of the whole people, as the 
goal which she is ultimately to reach, and a part of the solemn responsibility 
which she has taken upon herself: [Qy. which Christ has imposed upon her ?] 
making all the wheels of her machinery work into each other; improving and 
using to the utmost the glorious array of the means at her disposal; building 
places of worship, and to places of worship attaching schools; thoroughly 
instructing ali the children who belong to her communion, that they may not 
be estranged from her; converting, Christianizing, bringing into her pale the 
adults who do not yet belong to her, that she may at least have the education 
of their sons and daughters; and so more and more realizing the sublimest 
conceptions of her theory, by the actual results which she exhibits in the sight 
of God and man.—P, 80. 

In taking our leave of Mr. Boone, we cannot forbear expressing our 
regret that our limits do not permit us to notice his admirable obser- 
vations upon Church societies, and their connexion with, and probable 
effects upon the Church—a subject which he has only touched upon, 
but that in so masterly a manner, as to make us regret that he has not 
discussed it at length. 

We wish also we could do more than refer to the concluding chapter ; 
but we hope we have said enough to stir up the reader’s curiosity to 
consult the original, instead of contenting himself with the slight and 
imperfect sketch, which we have been enabled to furnish. It will well 
repay him for the most careful and attentive perusal: and although we 
could wish that Mr. Boone had taken the highest ground, we confidently 
pronounce this to be one of the most able and interesting works on 
Education, which the present age has produced. 

ee 
Art. V.—1. Journal of the 56th Annual Convention of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in the State of New Jersey. Burlington, .1839. 
2. Bishop Doane’s Third Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of New 

Jersey, May 29, 1839. 

3. Bishop Doane's Address at the Confirmation in St. Mary’s Church, 

Burlington, on the 14th Sunday after Trinity, 1839. 

We have great pleasure in announcing these publications. The name 
of Bishop Doane is well known, and highly respected; and whatever 
comes before us with the sanction of his authority is well entitled to 
attention. 

A member of the Church of England, in particular, will look with 
great interest to proceedings of a public nature- connected with the 
kindred church in America; he will sympathize with it in its difficulties, 
and rejoice in its exertions and success; not on the low principles which 
sectarian prejudice may assign to him, but on high and sacred grounds ; 
because he believes it to be built on the foundation of the apostles, and, 
under the blessing of God, to be a most effective instrument in spreading 
abroad the knowledge of salvation, and maintaining and perpetuating 
the faith of the Gospel. 

I. The first of these publications gives an account of the course of 
proceedings at the annual convention of the diocese of New Jersey. 
It is a provision of the church, as we learn from the bishop, “ that, at 
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every annual diocesan convention, the bishop shall deliver an address 
stating the affairs of the diocese since the last meeting of the convention ; 
the names of the churches which he has visited, and the number of 
persons confirmed ; the names of those who have been received as can- 
didates for orders, and of those who have been ordained, suspended, 
or degraded ; the changes by death, removal, or otherwise, which have 
taken place among the clergy; and, in general, all matters tending to 
throw light on the affairs of the diocese.” (P. 31.) Such, then, isa 
brief outline of the address contained in this pamphlet. The previous 
pages give us the names of the clergy and lay deputies who composed 
the convention; the parochial reports of the clergy, and reports of 
clergymen not yet settled in parishes ; with a full list of the clergy in 
the diocese, the treasurer’s statements, &c. &c. The concluding pages 
present to us an address delivered by the same bishop to the standing 
committee of the diocese of Maryland. No bishop has been elected to 
that diocese since the last vacancy occurred; and it being the custom 
in such cases to request the bishop of another diocese to perform the 
requisite episcopal offices, the duty in this instance was discharged by 
Bishop Doane. 

In adverting to the address delivered before the annual convention, 
we must confine ourselves to one or two detached passages in the report 
of the bishop’s official services ; merely premising that the address opens 
with some striking observations concerning christian missions and 
christian education—two subjects which appear to have been brought 
prominently forward at the last general convention. We select for 
insertion the following passages, as suited to give useful information on 
matters, which at present occupy no small share of public attention in 
Great Britain. 


I am happy in being able to state that I am relieved from my apprehensions 
lest, after all his zealous devotion to the interests of the Church in this region, 
the Rev. Mr. Croes might feel himself obliged to leave it. The probability now 
is, that we shall retain his valuable services there. How the neglect to provide 
for the comfort of the clergy, which prevails so much throughout the land, can 
be reconciled even with the outward profession of Christianity, I cannot under- 
stand. A religion not from God could never be sustained through one 
generation by such indifference. Indeed, the priests of no idol-system that I 
have ever heard of, have had experience of such parsimony, as they who mi- 
nister at His altars, whose we all are, and to whom the silver and the gold 
belong. God forbid that there should ever be among us the temptation, much 
more the disposition, to “feed the flock of God” “ for filthy lucre.” But let 
piety, let charity, let common decency forbid, that the shepherd be compelled 
to starve, while the flock ‘fare sumptuously every day.” There are faithful 
ministers of Jesus Christ among us, who give their time and strength, their 
“soul and body, with all their powers and faculties,” having first qualified 
themselves for the work of the ministry by an expensive education, for a less 
compensation than the labourer in the field reeeives—who, when their strength 
shall be worn out with toil, anxiety, and sorrow, must leave their children to 
inherit the poverty which they could but share with them in life. I do not 
mean to say that the lot of the clergy in this diocese is harder than the common 
fortune of their order; but I do mean to say, that it is every where a beggarly 
inheritance—cruel to them, as it is dishonourable to Him who sends them. I 
do mean to say, that common justice would require, this day, that the compen- 
sation of every parish minister in our whole church, should be doubled at the 
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least. And until some better provision shall be made for those who spend and 
are spent in the care of souls, I will not cease, while I remain in this taber- 
nacle, to raise my earnest and indignant protestation. I take this occasion to 
say publicly, what I have always held in conversations with my respected 
brethren of the laity, that, wherever it is possible—and to a strong will there 
are few things that are impossible—it is on every account better that the 
salary of the clergy should be raised by rents assessed upon the pews, than by 
annual subscriptions. The money is procured more easily. The amount can 
be better ascertained beforehand. It has less the aspect of a personal favour. 
The system of subscriptions is most effectual in harassing the clergy with 
uncertainty, and in subjecting them to an undue dependence. Put the case to 
yourselves, my beloved brethren of the laity, that your recompense as phy~ 
sicians, or as lawyers, or as merchants, or as farmers, or as mechanics, were so 
paid; and think how you would bear it. Make your minister comfortable. 
Make him feel that he is independent. Never tempt him to withhold the 
truth, lest his children starve by it. Never tempt him to discourage among 
you every application for that charity which is ‘twice blessed,” lest his own 
living be so much diminished. Love him as a brother or a father; and so 
minister to his necessities, and them that are with him. Honour him as the 
mymeners of God; and so dignify yourselves, and glorify our common Lord. 
—Pp. 6—8. 

But there are two other things which we must also do. We must attend 
more diligently to the religious education of our children, and we must provide 
more liberally for the maintenance of the ministry. The former duty is incum- 
bent chiefly on christian parents; the christian ministry aiding, encouraging, 
and directing their exertions. The latter rests with the beloved laity in general. 
Let the ministry of reconciliation be duly regarded, as God’s ordinance for 
the saving of souls; let children be instructed, from the very first, to look to 
its life of toil and self-denial, as the most acceptable service which man can 
yield to God; let christian parents recognise the gift of God, as holy Hannah 
did, by lending of their children to the Lord ; let no child be sent to any school 
which is not, to all intents and purposes, a seminary of the Church, in which 
sound learning, and good manners, based on the word of God, are crowned 
and sanctified by piety and prayer; let the pastors of the flock retain their hold 
upon the lambs, feeding them with food convenient for them, and gently 
guiding them, by precept, influence, and example, to the green pastures and 
still waters of a holy life, and there will be no want among us of Samuels and 
Timothys. We may rely with perfect certainty on the sure word of promise, 
‘They that seek me early shall find me.” ‘The tender vine that is trailed to 
the pillars of the sanctuary, and has learned to twine itself about the holy altar 
of our God, will not turn lightly from the peacefulness of its still shelter, to 
the rough winds, and stormy weather of the world. It cannot be doubted, 
that to discharge our duty to the world, and God, a ministry increased ten fold, 
an hundred fold, a thousand fold, is needed. The Church cannot too soon 
contemplate her great duty, nor too zealously prepare for it. When the hearts 
of our young men, through the blessing of God upon domestic piety and the 
fidelity of pastors, shall be turned to the Lord, and prompt to answer the pro- 
phetic question, ‘‘ Whom shall we send, and who will go for us ?”—* Here are 
we, send us!"—there must be large provision for their preparation for the 
ministry. The priests’ lips are to keep knowledge; but it must be first acquired. 
Instead of two or three starveling schools of the prophets, we need one, at 
least, in every diocese ; and one, larger than all the rest, to train up missionaries 
for the world. Nor is the Church’s duty done, when men are educated for the 
ministry. Flesh and blood, though it be the preacher of the everlasting Gospel, 
must still be clothed and fed. The labourer is not only worthy of his hire, but, 
now that miracles are ceased, must be dependent on it for his ‘ daily bread.” 
The “ Gospel of the kingdom” must be sent to men, not wait till men send for 
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it. Who sent for Jesus Christ from heaven? What human message called the 
apostle into Macedonia? How long before Athenian wisdom, or Corinthian 
fashion, or Ephesian wealth would have sent after Paul and Barnabas? The 
application to the Gospel of the rule of political economy, which makes the 
demand and the supply reciprocal and equal, is most unphilosophical. Men do 
not want the Gospel. They do not want its strict morality. They do not want 
its penetreting holiness. They do not want its free salvation. They think that 
they are rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; and do not 
know that they are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 
Before men know that they have need of Christ, he must be preached to them. 
“* How shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? And how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be sent ?” 
Our supply must precede, and create the demand. The Church, whose privi- 
lege it is to “ preach the Gospel to every creature,’ has also the privilege to 
“be at charges” for it. And it isa privilege. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The highest happiness, and most transcendent glory is His, 
who openeth his hand, and filleth all things living with plenteousness. Next 
to His, will be the happiness and glory of his spouse, the Church, when, roused 
to the dignity of her high calling, and supplied with riches, as from a river, 
she too can open her hand, and satisfy the longings of every living soul. 

The offerings of the Church, for the current year, have amounted to $1717. 
I am sincerely thankful for thus much; but the diocese needs more. If you 
could know the difficulty which I experience, in providing, from this scanty 
pittance, for the wants of feeble parishes, and suffering clergymen, F am per- 
suaded you would set about the remedy in earnest. ‘The largest amount 
received in any year, has been about 1800 dollars. Let it be observed, and 
remembered, 700 persons, paying 5 cents every week, would have contributed, 
in one year, a larger sum. Is this the rank and file of churchmen in New 
Jersey? Is this the maximum of individual contributions? Is it only after 
this measure that the Lord hath prospered you? Are you contented that, for 
the next year, He measure His blessings by the standard of your practice? 
Brethren, you are my constituents. You set me here to watch for souls. I 
am but your almoner. I can but apply your alms. You are my estate. I 
can draw only upon you. Shall I not pt 2 Or will you permit my draught 
to be dishonoured? We need, imperiously need, in addition to all that is now 
called for in aid of feeble parishes, the entire support of at least two mission- 
aries to travel through the diocese. There are sites in abundance that desire 
our ministry. There are clergymen in abundance, that desire to come among 
us. Tell me, brethren, I beseech you, tell me, what 1 am to do.—Pp. 25—27. 


When appeals are made to America as a decisive witness in faveur of 
the voluntary system, these pages may in some sort furnish a reply. 

The extract which follows is of a more private and personal nature ; 
but as a testimony to a distinguished person not unknown in this 
country, and given by one who is authorized to give it, we think it may 
be acceptable to many of our readers. 


To me, the visit to Auburn was fraught with feelings that can never die. It 
was in that Church, that my beloved friend and spiritual father, Bishop Hobart, 
for the last time preached the Gospel of salvation, and broke the bread of life ; 
and from an “upper chamber” in that sweet and rural parsonage, his fervent 
spirit passed from earth to heaven. I had sat at his feet, as my parochial min- 
ister; and as my Bishop, been confirmed by him, and admitted to both orders. 
I had loved him as few men are ever loved. I had enjoyed his confidence and 
friendship to the full measure of my heart’s content. I had mingled my tears 
with those of our whole communion, at his unlooked for, and, for us, untimely 
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death. Years had not weakened in my heart the bond of love, now sanctified 
by sorrow, such as Christians may indulge for those who go before them to their 
rest. And I now stood where his death-bed stood, and sat where he had met, 
and, in the strength of the Gospel for which he lived and died, had overcome 
the king of terrors. It was a sacred scene, a holy hour; and if some natural 
tears were shed, they were not the tokens of a sorrow without hope. Bishop 
Hobart was not the man of his own age, merely. Indeed, it may be justly 
said, he lived before his age. His rapid intellect anticipated the deductions of 
other men’s experience; and what his far-reaching spirit could not but foresee, 
his fervent nature could not but proclaim, when it concerned the peace and 
honour of the Church of God. ‘Lhe time has come already, when those who 
doubted then, admit the accuracy of his prospective eye, and honour his in- 
trepid and uncompromising spirit. ‘Ihe principles for which he lived, and for 
which he laboured, with all the powers of his great mind, have carried forward, 
through the blessing of their divine and holy Author, the Church, in whose 
service he died, to a point ef elevation which even his sanguine nature could 
not have anticipated. It is but the beginning of the triumph. “ Evangelical 
truth and apostolic order,” is to be the watchword of increasing millions. In- 
creasing millions, in the ages yet to come, will hold the name of Hosart in 
increasing honour, as a devoted preacher of the Cross, a dauntless champion of 
the Church of Jesus Christ —Pp. 22, 23. 

II. The Charge, which was delivered on the first day of the annual con 
vention, is on “ the Pastoral Office,’ with reference especially to “‘ its 
admirable wisdom as a divine provision, and its immense responsibility 
as a human trust.” 

Having illustrated in a brief but satisfactory manner the first po- 
sition, the bishop follows out into its details, in the second division of 
his subject, the apostle’s farewell exhortation to the presbyters of 
Ephesus :—‘‘ Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood ;” placing 
by it in juxta-position “ that most touching strain of the Apostle Peter, 
‘ Feed the flock of God, which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock : and when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’” Did our limits 
permit, we should gladly make copious extracts ; but we must be con- 
tented with doing little more than recommending this charge, as full of 
valuable matter, and as written in a tone and spirit admirably adapted 
to give to its earnest and forcible appeals their full effect. We make 
room only for the conclusion. 


Finally, beloved brethren, that this exulting record may be yours, and yours 
the recompense reserved in heaven for them that shall turn many to right- 
eousness, take heed, not only to yourselves, but to all the flock “ over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” Preach the Gospel. ‘ Be instant, 
in season, out of season.” ‘ Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all longsuffering 
and doctrine.” Grudge not of your labours for their salvation whom Jesus 
purchased with his blood. By faithful diligence in all the parts of the ministry 
which you have received of the Lord, magnify and make the most of your 
great office. Let your continual testimony to all men be the same, “ repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” Teach them in 
public, not only, but from house to house. Engage them in the study of the 
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Scriptures. Read, yourselves, the Scriptures to them by their firesides ; and 
pray among their families, that God may open their minds to understand them, 
and their hearts to feel their power. Be with them in sickness and in health. 
Approve yourselves their friends in adversity, and in prosperity. Secure the 
affections of the children, and so win your way to the parental heart. “ Warn 
them that are unruly; comfort the feeble minded ; support the weak ; be patient 
toward all men.” Spare no effort, withhold no sacrifice, that Christ may be 
formed in them ‘“‘the hope of glory.” Preach the Cross. Preach, through 
the Cross, the forgiveness of sins. Preach, by the Cross, the crucifixion of the 
carnal heart; its new creation, by the power of the eternal Spirit, in right- 
eousness and true holiness. Invite men, “justified by faith,” to come, and be 
at peace with God. Constrain them, even by His prevailing love, who bought 
them with his blood, to live no longer for themselves, but to Him who died for 
them, and rose again. 

Brethren, we minister to souls—immortal souls—for which the Saviour, when 
all worlds could not redeem them from eternal death, shed his own precious 
blood. Must not the watchman whe is left with such a trust speak boldly out ? 
Must not the voice that undertakes an advocacy so tremendous, be an unbribed 
and an unfaltering voice? Every man must be warned. Every man must be 
taught. Every man, it must be our effort and our prayer, to present perfect in 
Christ Jesus. My beloved brethren, must it not be so? Do we not owe it to 
our souls? Should we neglect it, will not these one day demand it of us with a 
fearful importunity? Will not the day soon come, to pastors and to —_ 
when to be “found in Christ” will be the only solace of our fainting hearts? 
And from that sieep of death, must we not all, when the archangel’s trumpet 
sounds, stand up together before God? Think, my beloved, if in that awful 
hour, the consciousness of disregard of our great charge, should crush in us, for 
ever, the hope of immortality. Think, my beloved, if gathering there the flock 
which has been given us—our beautiful flock, bought by the blood of Jesus, 
and made pure and clean, by the effectual working of the Holy Spirit—we 
might but enter with them all, no wanderer lost, the peaceful fold of heaven! 
Grant it, God of our salvation, for thy mercy’s sake in Jesus Christ! Be these 
—these shepherds, and this flock—be these my hope, and joy, and crown of 
rejoicing, in the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, when he cometh in his 
kingdom !—Pp. 28—30. 

III. The Address at Confirmation in St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 
is the third pamphlet on the list. It is followed by some information 
about St. Mary’s Hall, an institution under the bishop’s patronage and 
superintendence, for female education on christian principles. 

The Address is short, and written with great simplicity, such as might 
be expected from a devout and affectionate bishop at such a solemnity. 
It strongly reminds us—and this is no mean praise—of addresses 
which we have heard on similar occasions from bishops of the Church 
of England. There is, perhaps, no period at which the minds of young 
persons are more alive to good impressions, and such discourses must 
often be eminently blest. 

Whether we are to judge of the progress of religion in the other dio- 
ceses of America by the improvement in the diocese of New Jersey, we 
cannot with any certainty affirm ; but we know nothing to the contrary ; 
and it is highly gratifying to learn that the Bisaop is led, by experience 
in his own portion of the great vineyard, to look forward with hope. 

It is (he observes) my deliberate conviction, that the “kingdom of God,” 
which is “ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” is advancing 
among us. ‘There is not merely a numerical increase in the persons confirmed 
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and in the communicants, but a deeper religious impression, and a more engaged 
spirit in the service of God. I trust it is the beginning of better things to 
come.—Journal, &c., p. 28. 

In that hope we heartily unite with him; and observing the contem- 
poraneous improvement in the Church of England, we trust that there 
is rising upon both churches a brighter day than it has hitherto been 
their happiness to see. 


LITERARY REPORT. 








The Lord's Prayer, a Manual of Religious Knowledge. By the Rev. Rosert 
Anpenson, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. London: Burns. 
1840, Pp. viii. 128. 

Tus is one of those numerous little works, which may be fitly likened to swift- 

winged messengers, speeding abroad in all directions, on errands of holiness 

and love. Our office is a very simple one. We have only to claim for it a 

cordial and grateful reception. It will speak to every christian heart on the 

same theme which once was celebrated by the angelic host—even glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, good will towards men. And if there be on earth 

a living soul, worthy to join in that celestial anthem, we should judge it to be 

that which inhabits the bosom of the author of this tract. 

The work is of that class which scarcely affords materials for criticism, There 
are truths which never grow stale by repetition; and which, being always 
necessary, are always interesting, and always impressive. And such are the 
truths here illustrated by Mr. R. Anderson; and the palmary merit of his per- 
formance is, that the writer is forgotten in the solemnity ae sacredness of the 
cause for which he labours. Higher praise than this can scarcely be given; 
and we are satisfied that it is the only praise of which Mr. A. is ambitious. 

But though we have nothing in the way of criticism to say of Mr. Anderson, 
we must have a word or two with one of his authorities—no less a personage 
than St. Cyril. “‘ Does the Lord,” asks this holy father, ‘‘ teach us to pray that 
we may not be tempted at all? How then is it said elsewhere, My Seslenn 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations? (James i. 2.) Or, rather, 
does not entering into temptation mean being whelmed under temptation? For 
the temptation is, like a winter torrent, difficult to cross. Some, then, being 
most skilful swimmers, pass over, not being whelmed beneath temptations, 
nor swept down by them at all; while others, who are not such, entering into 
them, sink in them.” Now here we cannot but desiderate something of that 
sound, manly, vigorous good sense, which does, occasionally, place modern 
exposition in advantageous contrast with that of the patristic days. Is it pos- 
sible that the ancient doctor, now before us, should have imagined that there 
was any substantial difficulty in reconciling the two scriptures above referred 
to? Did it never occur to him, that the most faithful man may well deprecate 
a fiery trial, before it has arrived; and yet, when the trial comes, may rejoice 
in the honour of being thought worthy to suffer for the name of Christ? Did 
not his own knowledge of the human heart tell him, that in the days of pros- 
ey and safety, the saint is often the most humble and most distrustful of 

imself; in the day of peril and of suffering, often the most full of courage and 

animation? Watch and pray, says our Lord, that ye enter not into temptation ; 
for, though the spirit may be willing, the flesh may be weak. Count it all joy, 
says the apostle, when ye are fallen into temptations ; for then is the time when 
the might of the Lord is most highly glorified in the infirmity of man. The 

Christian is rash, who thinks lightly of the terrors of the thorny crown of 

martyrdom. The Christian is blessed, who, when the crown is on his brow, 

reckons it a diadem of glory. 
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The notion of Cyril, that, to enter info temptation is identical with failing 
under temptation, is scarcely worth a comment. 

But let us guard against misconstruction. As preserved to us by ink and 
pen, the primitive expositors may, sometimes, appear to us as an epistle of 
Christ, the characters of which are, more or less, deficient in clearness and in 
steadiness. When known and read in their deeds and sufferings, they are, 
indeed, the epistle of Christ, written, not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God, leaving his impress on the fleshly tables of the heart. 














































Plain Sermons on Subjects Practical and Prophetic. By Rev. A. M’Cavt, 
D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. Wondon: B. Wertheim. Cheltenbam : 
Wight and Dewe. 1840. Pp. 376. 

Tuts is an able volume, and will well repay the perusal. Several of the sera 

mons are very striking, particularly the two on the doctrine of the second 

advent, headed “The Blessed Hope.” Dr. M’Caul interprets literally, the 
prophecies which speak of the future glories of Jerusalem, and looks for the 
time when God’s ancient city will be legitimately, what Rome would be by 
usurpation, the head of the christian world. His arguments are worth consi- 
dering ; but we do not feel convinced. It appears to us, that all reasons which 
can justify us in interpreting literally the prophecies of the future glories of 

Jerusalem, would equally have justified the ancient Jews in expecting a literal 

accomplishment of the prophecies relating to the Messiah. This disagreement, 

however, with the writer of these able discourses, does not prevent us from ad- 
miring and recommending them, 





The Rubi; a Tale of the Sea; a Poem in Six Cantos. By Frevenicx W. 
Mant, late R.N. London: Parker. 1840. Pp. 279. 


Tuts is written with characteristic spirit; it would affiliate itself as the pro- 
duction of a sailor, were it anonymous, and the best parts of it are those where 
his experience has stood him in good stead. Wherever naval evolutions are 
depicted, or the peculiar features of maritime warfare are brought on the scene, 
he is successful, and the interest is not seldom carried to a high pitch. He 
possesses a good deal of imagination, and no inconsiderable powers of ex- 
pression, and has a good ear for the metres appropriated to the romantic poetry 
of modern times; though his models are perhaps too evident, for the cadences 
of Scott, Byron, and Wilson, perpetually suggest themselves. The story is of 
that stirring sort, that there is no doubt of its favourable acceptance with young 
readers of poetry, garnished as it is, too, with much pleasing description and 
imagery; and the excitement is kept unabated to the end. The structure of 
the tale, however, is very inartificial and perplexed; and it possesses no pretence 
to unity, unless by the sort of prosopopceia inherent in a sailor’s mind, by 
which his ship is always mentioned as a personage. Then, indeed, the Rubi 
becomes the prime performer in the tragedy, for it commences with the escape 
of this heroine, and terminates with her destruction, by being run down by a 
larger vessel, Hardly any other actor maintains a station throughout; and the 
many intermediate topics and events, interesting as they are, pass away very 
episodically, and some are not very intelligible after all. The final victors come 
down somewhat ex machind, and settle matters so soon, that there is scarcely 
time to learn who they are. This management gives one an idea that the cir- 
cumstances are founded on fact, and that the author has embarrassed his 
narrative, by keeping too strictly to the reality of some history of certain 
buccaneers. As much of the merit of the poem consists in its lively progres- 
siveness, scanty justice will be afforded by an extract, though perhaps the 
following stanza will evince the animation of his incidents. 

Now close the deadly conflict draws— 
No time for shot, no rallying pause ; 
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But hand to hand, and sword to sword, 
They grasp, they struggle, and they board. 
None lingers: in a moment’s span 
Chief seeks for chief, man copes with man ; 
The stvel-clasps clash, the blades strike fire ; 
All blind with smoke, with heat, with ire, 
None knows, or marks, or cares to trace 
The features of the opponent’s face. 

But, when, the first fierce onset still’d, 
An instant’s breathing came, 
Through hearts, which once kind feelings fill’d, 
The pang of recognition thrill’d, 
Keen as the lightning’s flame. 
Messmates and friends in early life, 

Should these have met in such a strife ? 

Down sank the youthful leader’s ward : 

Dacres a while forgot his guard, 

Nor reck’d that on his fenceless breast 
A rugged pirate forward prest ; 

Nor shunn‘d, by motion or by word, 

The menace of the deadly sword. 

Fhrough breast and back the cutlass went; 
Fainting he fell: one look he sent— 

One last, one painful look : 

And that wild look has met an eye, 

Whose deep and silent agony, 

Attests the keen rebuke. 
A sharper wound that look has made, 
Than pistol shot or trenchant blade.—Canto y._ P. 210. 





The Feelings of Christ towards Sinners: The Tone of Si. Paul's Preaching : 
two Sermons preached at the Ordination held by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chester, 1840, Also a Sermon on the Unity of the Church of 
Christ, preached at St. Bride's Church, Liverpool. By the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, M.A., Chancellor of the Diocese. London: Hatchards. 1840, 
Pp. 82. 

Boru the spirit and the style of these Sermons are very pleasing, and har- 

monize well with the beautiful points of Scripture they are employed to enforce, 

The first discourse exhibits our blessed Lord, when “he beheld the city, and 

wept over it,” as setting an example of the feelings which Christians, and espe- 

cially ministers of the Gospel, should have, and display, towards sinners. The 
second recommends St. Paul’s practice of beseeching men to be reconciled to 

God, in preference to the use of mere cold reasoning, or the teaching of stern 

authority. The third, after showing that our Lord’s prayer for the unity of 

His Church has never been fully realized since the time when “ the number of 

the men was about five thousand, and the multitude of them that believed were 

of one heart and of one soul,” urges that it might yet be so “among his people, 
if the Saviour’s presence was more fully manifested, and his power more truly 
felt :”—* if, for instance, the meek and humble and self-denying graces of the 

Gospel were exhibited in daily practice. If men generally were found “ speaking 

the truth in love ;” “in honour preferring one another ;” “swift to hear, slow 

to speak, slow to wrath.” If all were labouring to “ walk worthy of the vo- 
cation wherewith they are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” In a word, if all men did but study to realize 
in their conduct this fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and thus 
speaking the truth in love, endeavour to grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ.—Pp. 75, 76. Christian gentleness then is 
the main subject, and may be said to be the prevailing character of these 
sermons. 
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A Natural History of Quadrupeds, and other Mammiferous Animals. By 
Wirtram Cuartes Linnaus Martin, F.L.S. With upwards of 15,000 
engravings on wood, drawn by Witttam Harvey. Nos. .—JV. London: 
Whitehead and Co. 1840. 

Four numbers of this publication have now appeared; and as they comprise 

the whole of the general anatomical details, we think it a fair opportunity of 

recording our opinio. of the plan of the work, and of its execution, as far as 
it has hitherto advanced. 

A complete history of the mammalia, derived from authentic sources, and 
executed by a person fully qualified for the task, has long been a desideratum 
in our zoological literature. The only attempt that has been made to perform 
this laborious undertaking upon an extensive scale, is that ef Griffith and his 
colleagues, in the voluminous edition of Cuvier’s Régne Animal, which is so 
well and generally known. ‘To speak of that work as a mere compilation, is, 
we presume, only to state that the authors have fulfilled their professed inten- 
tions: but even this meed is not to be awarded without some allowance ; for 
the translations are, in general, very bad, and, from an almost total ignorance 
on the part of the translators, being merely and nakedly literal, they fre- 
quently convey a totally different meaning from the original. 

There existed, then, a hiatus in this department of natural history; and we 
hailed with no small satisfaction the appearance of a work on this subject, by 
Mr. Martin, who brings to his task a great deal of practical knowledge, exten- 
sive reading, a sober, sensible judgment, and a hearty devotion to his subject. 

Mr. Martin has commenced his book, by entering, at some extent, into the 
anatomy and physiology of the class on which he treats. It is not now neces- 
sary to assert the great importance to the zoologist of a knowledge of the 
general structure of animals; and although in a work of this nature, in which 
the general reader would hope to find all necessary information on the more 
popularly interesting topics of the habits and history of animals, he may at 
first be startled at finding three whole parts absolutely filled by anatomical and 
physiological details, yet we can assure our readers that even this subject is so 
admirably handled, and exhibited under so interesting an aspect, that it requires 
not the learning of the professed anatomist, nor of the practised zoologist, to 
enjoy and derive advantage from its details. 

In the fourth part is commenced the important subject of the various races 
of mankind; their origin, distribution, geographical range and limitations, and 
mental and physical characters. ‘lo this complicated and disputed subject we 
shall svubalily recur on a future occasion. In the mean time, we can unre- 
servedly recommend that portion of the work which has yet appeared to the 
zoological student, as the most correct, as well as the most clear and easily 
comprehended treatise that has ever appeared. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. } 











VINDICATION OF THE NEW POOR LAW. 

Six.—In my last J pointed out some of the inconveniences which have 
struck me in the working of the New Poor Law. In my present 
communication I wish to take the other side; and am in hopes that 
some few observations in its favour may be better received by the 
candid portion of your readers, when they see that I am no blind 
admirer of a favourite system. The number of persons, I fear, is still 
considerable, who regard the recent alteration with any thing but 
friendly feelings. The efforts of a large portion of the public press to 
bring it into disrepute, have been unremitting and successful; so that 
multitudes are found, probably in all parts of the country, who, without 
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much of thoughtfulness and inquiry, have taken up the notion, that what 
is so loudly condemned must be faulty in the extreme. Others, from 
the kindliest and most praiseworthy feelings, are opposed to what they 
think bears hard upon the poor, and suppose that a measure must be 
oppressive and unchristian, which deprives the labouring man of what 
he looked upon as his own. Now to quiet the fears, and satisfy the 
scruples of persons of this description, is an act of christian and neigh- 
bourly charity. Their prejudices, if they be such, are entitled to 
respectful deference ; and if we can make them friends to our projected 
reforms, instead of enemies, it will be much for their own comfort, and 
much for the public advantage. I wish, therefore, if you will kindly 
allow me once more to occupy a few of your pages with so trite a 
subject, to reason the matter with them calmly and gravely. I am not 
going to insist upon their looking at the Poor Law Amendment Act 
just as I do. Nothing will be gained by opposing to their assertion of 
its iniquity my own conviction that it has saved the country ; but much 
good will be done, if their feelings can be moderated, and they can be 
brought to do something like justice to its intention and design. I am 
supposing myself to deal not with eager political partisans, who con- 
demn it sweepingly, because it came from the Whigs ; nor with factious 
demagogues, availing themselves of an apparent grievance, to excite 
popular discontent; but with fair, reasonable, kind-hearted English 
gentlemen, who desire to form an honest judgment respecting the laws 
of their country, and to use their influence in society to propagate truth 
instead of error. I am almost sure that to such men, (to be counted, 
I hope, not by hundreds, but by thousands, in our happy country,) I 
can suggest some considerations which they will admit have weight, 
and which will lead them to stand in doubt, at least, whether the case 
is so plain a one against the bill as they suppose at present. 

I. First of all, I think persons who criticise what has been done in 
relation to pauperism, underrate the immense difficulties with which the 
subject was beset. For years before legislation was attempted, every 
thoughtful man in the country felt that it was the question, compared 
with which all others relating to our internal policy were insignificant. 
The steady increase of the rates seemed to tend inevitably towards a 
virtual confiscation of the whole landed property of the country. The 
capital with which labour was to be employed, was becoming every year 
more deeply pledged for the support of the pauper class. Out of the 
surplus remaining in the hands of the owners and cultivators of the soil, 
more and more was claimed in the form of relief, and of course less and 
less could be afforded in wages. One of two things, if such a downward 
course were proceeded in, must of necessity ensue. Either the time 
would come, when the land would be suffered to lie waste, and there 
would be no rate forthcoming ; or the whole labouring population would 
become a degraded class, receiving for their toil a bare maintenance in 
the form of alms. 

Now the Poor Law has suddenly arrested the course of this spreading 
evil. All alarm as to the arrival of sucha crisis is completely dissi- 
pated. s things are, we have abundant leisure to speculate and declaim. 
We can tell ail the world how much better the thing might have been 
done if our counsel had been taken; and can rail, with much virtuous 
indignation, at the men who would rob the poor. But the question still 
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recurs, What was to be done in the year 1834? Every statesman knew 
that something must be done speedily, and yet, session after session, 
ond parliament after parliament, nothing was attempted. There are 
two or three passing notices of the subject in Lord Dudley’s Letters to 
the Bishop of Llandaff, and the language of that sagacious observer of 
public affairs is everywhere the same—that the question should be 
grappled with at once, and that none of our politicians were wise enough, 


or brave enough to entertain it. I am sure the current conversation of 


intelligent men at that day was in the same strain. “If we let -this 
flood go on unchecked, it must deluge the whole country ; and yet what 
help is there? How can we draw the line between the indigent and 
the able-bodied? What plan can be devised which shall at once satisfy 
the public mind, reclaim the rate for those to whom it fairly belongs, 
and drive the men who have plundered it to honest labour? The 
interests involved are too vast; the millions have too deep a stake in it; 
vigorous, effective legislation, which shall meet the evil and correct it, is 
utterly hopeless.” Those days, I say, should be recalled, before we 
condemn the new law and its abettors without merey. In reason and 
in conscience the men who framed and supported it are to be judged, 
not by its approach to an ideal standard of perfection, but by its success 
in arresting a plague that was eating into the very heart of the nation’s 
prosperity. In the fourth year after it was passed, the annual expen- 
diture was reduced by dwo millions. It is no answer to say, “‘ The 
rate-payer, to be sure, has been relieved ; but then the poor have suf- 
fered, and we think the exchange no improvement.”” The poor were 
suffering before, and were sure to be deeper suflerers every year. The 
man is too ignorant to have any right to speak on matters of public 
policy, who fancies that the property of the country could be gradually 
absorbed into the poor’s-rate, and the labouring classes be the gainers. 
The charity-box might be fuller, and yet the funds on which they were 
to live might be continually decreasing. A larger and larger proportion 
of their whole receipts would be in a form that was sure to unnerve 
their strength and degrade their characters ; and while this deteriorating 
process was going on, they would be like spendthrilts living on their 
capital ; the time must come when their supplies would fail. It is idle 
to say that for the sake of the poor we quarrel with the new system, 
unless we can point out some other practicable amendment of the old 
system which would have saved the poor from ruin. For the sake of 
ALL, but first and chiefly for their sakes, the instant, vigorous inter- 
position of parliament was necessary; and the effect of legislation, up 
to this point, has been that the march of an overwhelming pauperism is 
checked, and the darkest cloud that overhung our national prospects is 
dispersed. 

ll. This, 1 know, sounds like the argument of the economist and the 
calculator. Some will say they should prefer reasons that sound more 
humane and christian. They have a fancy that the poor man has been 
robbed of his inheritance ; that charity has been sacrificed to expediency ; 
that we have taken counsel with theorizing politicians, not with con- 
science and the word of God. To all our reasonings on general prin- 
ciples, they reply by saying that Providence can avert threatening evils 
beyond our expectations, and give us good by means of its own choos- 
ing ; but to be hard upon the poor, is to rob our country of its best 
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protection, and to bring down upon it the just judgments of heaven. 
‘There is much that sounds fair and looks specious in your vindica- 
tion,” they will tell us; ‘‘ but then, what do you say to the cases of hard - 
ship of which we read and hear so much? It is a much plainer thing, 
surely, that want is to be relieved, than that your favourite bill is a right 
one. We find some case of injustice reported in almost every paper 
we read; whereas, in the good old times, years passed away without 
our being shocked with any such tidings. Whatever the design of the 
New Law might be, how can you uphold it, as a christian man 
and a clergyman, when you find it is made the instrument of such 
grievous oppression?” ‘To such inquirers my answer is a very simple 
one. As a christian man and a clergyman I uphold it, because all I 
: hear and see persuades me that the new mode of administration is not 
only just in theory ; but in practice, as compared with the old one, mild 
and merciful. Cases of real want, as far as my experience goes, are 
investigated more thoroughly, and dealt with more liberally. I have 
heard one of the poor abused Commissioners lay down before a Board 
of Guardians this principle for their guidance, “ You are to be rigorous 
in requiring proof of want; when that is ascertained, you have nothing 
to do with the cost. Ample relief is to be given, whatever it may cost 
you.” I have seen this principle acted on in my own parish and neigh- | 
bourhood. I am satisfied ¢he sick never had the same comforts sup- 
; plied to them out of the rates before. A doctor was found for them, 
; and weekly pay afforded, sometimes sufficient for their maintenance, 
sometimes miserably scanty ; but an order, like that which appears in i 
4 the medical book of every union now, that the pauper patient, while ! 
sick and recovering, is to have, without limitation and without inquiry, it 
whatever food and cordials may be prescribed for him: this was a 
piece of rare cr unknown liberality in the good o/d times. We hear of 
: hardships because the subject has become a controverted one. Meme i 
3 bers and candidates cater for popularity by taking upon themselves to 
; defend what they call the rights of the poor. Newspaper writers find 
it a good, serviceable topic, and gladly seize the opportunity of being 
eloquent, and appearing virtuous, at a small cost. Others, in honest 
indignation at what they think to be an oppressive system, collect and 
propagate all the stories which seem to reflect discredit upon it, and 
are not slow to believe what designing men are wicked enough to invent. 
But all this, instead of proving to me that many cases of hardship 
amounting to cruelty exist, satisfies me that they are very few. There 
is a great body of persons scattered through the country, who are lynx- 
eyed in detecting abuses, and open-mouthed in proclaiming them. Of | 
those which have been reported at Somerset House, I believe scarcely | 
: any have borne sifting. Many which have run the round of the papers, | | 
¥ and in the course of their circuit have shocked and pained many good, 
charitable people, have turned out to be wilful fictions or gross exag- | 
gerations. At any rate, the number of admitted and proved instances 
is very few, almost none; and all the discussion that is going on, and i 
all the heat and temper that are enlisted in the cause, make it certain i 
that worse things than those of which we hear do not remain untold. 
The feeling that is abroad—much of it mistaken though honest, much of i 
it base and factious—is an absolute security that iniquities will not be 
practised any where without being speedily exposed. 
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Now compare with this state of things the former one which it super- 
seded. Look back to the times when the expenditure of the poor’s 
rate in each parish was a thing no more canvassed in public than the 
expenditure of the highway rate or church rate ; when each overseer did 
what was right in his own eyes, (the appeal to magistrates miles off 
being of course a very uncertain and ineffectual check) ; and when the 
man who doled out the weekly alms had himself a direct interest in 
making it as small as possible. The papers told us nothing of what 
passed in those days. No party had any interest then in proving 
guardians to be hard-hearted. But there might be abundance of petty 
cruelty which would never reach the public ear. The very difficulty 
of standing up against the demands of the idle and clamorous, was sure 
to lead to systematic saving in the case of the meek and helpless. 
To argue from the recent outery, as compared with the ancient quiet, 
that the new law has been more harsh than the old one, is about as 
wise as it would be to lay the blame of all the cruelties practised upon 
slaves, while the emancipation question was rife, at the door of the 
abolitionists, because nobody ever heard of them till they mooted the 
subject. The evil probably had been worse before public attention was 
directed to it; but the negro toiled on in his misery, and there was none 
to report his wrongs. On this question public discussion was sure to 
bring out all that could be told to the disparagement of the new law; 
as on that, public discussion brought out whatever impugned the esta- 
blished system. 

IlI. One other remark, Sir, and I have done. Let every gentleman, 
and especially every clergyman, remember that whatever be the merits 
of the law as now administered, it needs the agency of men at once 
kind and firm. The check provided by the workhouse test, to the 
growing demands of the pauper class, is invaluable. 

The regulating power of the Commissioners, keeping parishes to the 
stricter management, and forbidding them to get back to their own 
narrow views and short-sighted policy, is the life and soul of the im- 
proved system. But much must of necessity be left to the discretion 
of individuals, and it is all important that this discretion should be 
judiciously and humanely exercised. The amount of relief, for instance, 
to the sick and aged, has to be determined by each Board. Guardians 
are amenable to their own constituents, and to public opinion as to the 
measure of their bounty, and should be urged by those who have in- 
fluence with them to “do justly and love mercy.” Care should be 
taken to consult the poor man’s convenience, as to the mode and time of 
application. Attention should be paid to little details, in making the 
working of the law as smooth and satisfactory as possible. Upon all 
these points care and vigilance will be necessary. The man who has 
at once a good head and a feeling heart, and whose occupations enable 
him to command sufficient leisure for the purpose, cannot be better 
employed than in occupying the post of Guardian. If he be a magis- 
trate, he is neglecting a portion of his duties unless he attends fre- 
quently at the Board. If he be the clergyman of asmall parish, which 
cannot afford another person whom he esteems competent for the oftice, 
he will do well, in my opinion, to take it himself. It is no inconsiderable 
part of the improvement which the new law has effected, that gentlemen 
of the highest character now preside over its administration, instead of 
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the farmer and shopkeeping class who were dominant before. 1 find in 
the list of chairmen, the names of no less than forty peers and sixty 
clergymen, and among the former are many who stand foremost in the 
proud ranks of England’s nobility. Is it nothing that the poor, instead 
of being committed to the grasping, narrow-minded set, from which our 
overseers were generally chosen, are now cared for and watched over by 
such men as these? Is the system which they approve and administer 
: likely to be a merciless one, not to be upheld by christian men, or 
tolerated in a christian country? I do not say that the constitution of 
Boards is as perfect as it ought to be. In many cases doubtless, the 
chairman’s opinion will be overborne by a majority of less intelligent 
voices. But something is gained already, and more will be gained when 
each man shall set himself to do his own duty in his own place, and the 
members who now busy themselves in finding out the poor man’s 
grievances, shall seek honestly and heartily to promote his improvement. 
i” [n all our speculations upon this subject we must carry along with us 
the principle, that, if private charity may be so distributed as to dis- 
courage industry instead of relieving want, public charity may do the 
same. The problem to be solved therefore, is, not how the labouring 
classes may get most money in alms, but how what they get shall do 
them most good and least harm. Let the philanthropist remember that | 
his wisdom will be, not to hinder the satisfactory working of the law, | 
but to come in to its help. It is impossible for any mode of legalized 
relief to meet want at every point, and to be so searching and discri- 
minating as to leave nothing to be done by individuals. The Poor Law, 
. that should dry up, or pretend to dry up, the springs of charity which 
lie in our own bosoms, would be a curse and not a blessing. 

Rectory, April 21, 1840. G. H. I. | 
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3 ON RESERVE IN THE COMMUNICATION OF RELIGIOUS 
/ KNOWLEDGE.—No. II. 

Sir,—In my last letter I endeavoured to justify the practice of the 
early church in concealing the higher mysteries of the faith from r! 
heathens and catechumens. I now proceed, as I proposed, to consider i 
how far the principle on which she did so is of force, or is capable of i 
being acted on in our very different circumstances. Of course, if the 
primitive Church was warranted in her line of conduct, a missionary 
: Church would be equally so at present, in following, if possible, the 
same; but the question at which we have now arrived relates to our 
own Church, of which nearly all the members are baptized in infancy. 

Now, in regard to ourselves, there need be no alarm, lest the prin- i 
ciple of Reserve, in its ancient form, the Disciplina Arcani, should be | 
put in foree among us. And this, for the best of reasons, that it would | 
be wholly impracticable to do so. T'he secret isno longera secret ; and 
what has once been divulged, cannot be called back and guarded from 
view again. It is obvious, that in as far as the ancient reserve had 
‘ reference to the existence of heathens and catechumens, its use must 
have expired with them. And it is equally obvious, as a fact, that 
there exists no power at present to hinder any one able to read and | 
write, from gaining access to the formal statement of any doctrine what- | 
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soever. All that remains, then, for us, is to see how far any of those 
under our charge are so decidedly below the baptismal mark in actual 
character, as to make it desirable to refrain from ourselves presenting 
them with mysteries, which they cannot wholesomely receive, but which, 
however, we are quite unable to prevent their learning from other sources. 
And I have already said, that reserve on the subject of the atonement, 
does not imply total silence regarding it ; that we may speak of Christ's 
dying for our sins, without enlarging on all that Scripture has revealed 
concerning his death. So that the question really comes to this,—How 
are we best “ rightly to divide the word of truth,” and in the course of 
our ministrations to “ make a difference” between the several classes we 
address ? 

And, first, in regard to our public preaching. It is plain that clergy- 
men are situated exceedingly differently in respect of this. The pastor 
of a small country parish may have such knowledge of his flock, as gives 
him power to regulate his choice of subjects, and his mode of handling 
them, by a reference to their existing state and present spiritual wants. 
This is one of his peculiar privileges, that he may, in a manner, take 
aim from the pulpit,—that he may first caleulate and afterwards trace 
the effects of his words. He therefore ought to know and consider 
whether it be, on the whole, most advisable to appeal to the conscience, 
to reason of “ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” or to 
feed with the ‘‘ strong meat” of the gospel. At the same time, there is 
a reason, to which I soon must advert, why, on the whole, he should 
incline to the latter course. But the preacher ina large town, who sees 
before him a congregation of twelve hundred, or two thousand, to not a 
tithe of which he has had personal access, nay, who ministers privately 
during the week, and publicly on the Sunday, to two totally differeut 
sets of people, has little or none of this advantage. What, then, is his 
course? Not, | think, to omit occasional warnings to the impenitent ; 
not to forbear noticing the fearful indications of their spiritual state, 
given by large masses of the congregation, in their late irregular attend- 
ance, in their listless, irreverent demeanour, and their systematie with- 
drawal from the Holy Communion; but still, on the whole, to address 
the worthy, rather than the unworthy, auditor,—to feed the secret ones 
of Christ, of whom he cannot but believe there are several present, with 
the sincere milk of the word,—to address his sermon to those who have 
really joined in the prayers that went before it. And this is the reason 
why, as I said before, even the country clergyman must, for the most 
part, proceed to the high mysteries of the gospel; that, within the 
Church, our first services are due to her faithful members; that to edify 
them is our first duty; that the very position of the sermon in the 
appointments for Sunday, precludes the supposition of its being meant 
to take a missionary character,* there being a strange inconsistency 
between calling on our hearers to join us in the high-pitched prayers that 
go before, and then addressing them as if barely Christians. It seems 
to me one crying evil in the modern Church, that in so many things the 
lean cattle are allowed to swallow up the fat,—that we address ourselves 











* Ofcourse a clergyman is to recognise it as one of his most important duties, to 
go after the sheep that are lost. But it does not follow that his preaching is the 
material given him for fulfilling this duty. 
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to those who are, for the most part, hardening their hearts against all we 
have to say, and depriving those of their due, who listen, “ hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness.” This evil extends far beyond our 
preaching, and pervades nearly the whole circle of our ministrations. 
But to discuss it would lead me far from the subject before me. 

I am therefore inclined to think that the principle of reserve, in any 
general sense, is inadmissible in the modern pulpit ;* inadmissible, 
wherever things are so far as they ought to be, as to furnish us with a 
class of devout and faithful auditors, capable and desirous of being 
edified in the faith ; inadmissible, when we are preaching to those whose 
previous prayers may be supposed to have had any meaning. And 
though I know not that they have ever put the matter thus, I should 
think something like what I have laid down to be the principle of the 
Oxford Tract writers themselves ; inasmuch as one of the most distin- 
guished of them has given to us four volumes of parochial sermons, of 
which no attentive reader will say that they are silent either about the 
atonement, or any other high mystery of the gospel. On the contrary, 
they are remarkable among the religious writings of the day for their 
depth of doctrine, for the amount of “* strong meat” which they minister. 

But in private ministrations, and in religious conversation, the case is 
totally different. Here we know to whom we are speaking, and here we 
are bound to conduct our operations with a view to the exigencies of each 
particular individual. Does, then, the ancient principle of reserve come 
into play here? Not, certainly, in the shape ofa definite rule. For those 
to whom we address ourselves are neither heathens nor catechumens, 
however little they may be answering to the réXew, the men in Christ 
Jesus. Their cases, too, vary to an incalculable extent. Moreover, if 
they have been taught the Christian mysteries, it is impossible quite to 
treat them as if they had not. So that in our dealings with them, we 
cannot lay down any precise rule, but must content ourselves with 
inquiring how far the ancient principle of reserve, as suggested in the 
New Testament, and as exemplified by the early Church, supplies us 
with hints for our guidance. 

And one reason why that ancient principle has been lately brought 
so much into notice, is, that a theory now prevails which excludes it 
altogether. And the consideration of this will show us why the 
question has been made to turn so much on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, although all the high mysteries of the faith are, in point of fact, 
involved in it. There is, then, a theory, more or less prevalent in 
certain circles, which, in its full extent, amounts to this—no consider- 
ation short of the atonement has force sufficient to bring back the soul 
from sin; while on the other hand, when the combined manifestation of 
holiness and love made in the atonement reaches the mind, it exercises 
a constraining force, withdrawing it from evil and bringing it to God. 





* I need scarcely observe that in the ancient Church, catechumens were allowed 
to be present at the sermon. Consequently, any reserve that had reference to them, 
forms no precedent for us. In spite of this, too, and of some formal allusions to the 
necessity of being silent on the subject of the eucharist, because of their presence, 
1 do not think Chrysostom’s preaching is characterised by an abstinence from the 
high doctrines of the Gospel. Still less is Augustine’s, which, mainly addressed to 
the true Christian, feeds him with the word of life, administered in exuberant 
richness. 
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Consequently, whether we wish to produce penitence or obedience, our 
business is to exhibit the atonement, and trust to its power as a stimu- 
lant on the human mind. This necessitarian theory (for such it is, and 
its being such is, in my judgment, a sufficient refutation of it,) has been 
developed and argued, with great ingenuity, by several of our most 
popular writers. It will be found more or less in the works of Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh, the early treatises of Mr. T. 
Erskine, and in a book of remarkable ability, entitled, if my memory 
serves me right, ‘* Letters, Practical and Consolatory,” by Mr. Russell, 
of Dundee ; besides many others of wide-spread influence. It will be 
observed that it makes knowledge precede love and obedience, and views 
it as the instrument of conversion. I am, of course, speaking of it in 
its full development, and as standing alone. In the writers to whom I 
have alluded, it is accompanied by much most precious truth,—nay, 
itself is partially true. To the penitent, to him who is willing to sur- 
render to Almighty God, the knowledge of Christ’s death and media- 
tion is instruction how to return; it is the father seeing the prodigal 
while he is yet a great way off, and running to meet him; it acts in such 
cases as an instrument of reconciliation, not merely of God to man, but 
of man to God. But has it any good effect, any but a very hardening 
and evil one, on a mind still impenitent and rebellious? Surely to be 
in contact with holy things without suitable dispositions, is the most 
hardening and desolating of all states of being. And is not the mystery 
of the cross the holiest object of human contemplation? Is it, then, 
the part of true wisdom or friendship needlessly to run so great a risk ? 
Is it not better, first, in some degree to probe the state of the heart and 
eonscience,—to try and bring the one to own somewhat of the sway of 
the other, and thus to awaken a man to some sense of his sp’ritual 
needs, and to kindle in him some desire after spiritual life; and then, 
should we find ourselves successful, to bring before him the great mys- 
tery of God in Christ, which otherwise must consume him if he gaze 
on it? 

The young Christian, in the ardour of first love, is apt to fancy that, 
could he but make others see the truths which have livelily impressed 
himself, he would break down the strong-holds of iniquity around him. 
Accordingly, he thinks he cannot talk of them too often, or discuss 
them too eagerly. It will be well for him if he only discovers that thus 
he does no good to others. It will be well for him if he do not find that he 
has himself suffered deeply in the process,—that his own feelings of 
reverence, and with them the sincerity of his own faith and love, have 
become seriously injured. By bitter experience, it may be his to learn 
that, in regard to things above, our words should “ be wary and few.” 

Should it be our painful lot to converse with an infidel, nothing, I 
think, should be more carefully avoided than getting on the high doc- 
trines of Christianity. Granting that we have been successful in answer- 
ing an objection,—granting that we have removed a misapprehension, 
still all this is but a poor apology for the profanation almost necessarily 
involved in such a discussion, unaccompanied, as it is nearly sure to be, 
by any really renewing influence. Should the case be so far different 
for the better, that our companion, though sceptical, is an inquirer, and 
is sincerely in search of truth, still while we cannot prevent his knowing 
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the higher doctrines, (as far as formal statements can enable him to 
know them,) we may do what we can to discourage him from the sub- 
ject, to shew him that if the Gospel be true, (a conviction which he 
admits that he may arrive at,) he is, in his present state, disqualified 
from profitably entertaining it, to appeal to the truths he does recog- 
nise—to address his conscience—to recommend him really to obey the 
light he already has in the first instance, and to betake himself to prayer.* 
When, again, we find ourselves with the debauched and impure, surely : 
St. Paul before Felix has supplied us with the most suitable subjects on 
which to touch—*“ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 
Such persons, among the higher classes, are indeed but too apt to retreat 
i upon infidelity ; but among the lower, one may find a wonderful relish 
for the high doctrines of grace, without, apparently, the most distant i 
thought of putting them in practice ; an enemy, this, of which aclergy- | 
man will have reason to stand in dread more than nearly all besides. | 
In regard to the education of children, as I said in my last letter, the 
principle is, to a great extent, adopted; and I think I may appeal to 
experience as to the evils that have resulted from its violation in their | 


ern 


case. 

Finally, there is a reserve which each man may suitably practise in 
’ reference to himself. Remembering how awfully holy are the great | 
truths of the Creed; how fearful, too, is the danger, not less than the { 
guilt, of irreverently thinking of them; we may well, I think, adopt a i! 
j principle of caution, as to when, where, and how we consciously con- 
: sider them. Not, of course, that we are to neglect such consideration, i 
—not that we are to desist from daily meditating upon them ; but still, 
to do so with care and at leisure,—to gird ourselves up, as it were, for | 
the task,—to dismiss every thing of an idle or frivolous spirit which may | 
have had a temporary possession of our minds, and thus to approach the 
great vision of revealed truth “ with reverence and godly fear.” 

I have already said that I have not written these remarks as the 
advocate of what has appeared on the same subject in the Oxford Tracts. i 
Some things have been said there to which I am not prepared to assent. 

Neither do I at all know whether the writers would agree entirely with Ht 
the principles I have laid down. If, however, I am right in thinking t 
" 











that what I have said comprises the substance of the opinion they advo- 
cate and inculcate; then surely I had grounds for the remark, that this 
is a subject on which the orthodox clergy are kept asunder, in great 
measure, by misunderstanding. At least, I think few would object to 
the amount of reserve I have recommended, except the abettors of the 
necessitarian scheme to which I have referred. F, G. 
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COMMENTARY OF THEODORET, BISHOP OF CYRUS, IN SYRIA i 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
(Continued from page 156.) | 
12. Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the dimin- 
ishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness ? 





* It is remarkable that the work, generally esteemed the most powerful agaiust 
infidelity, viz. ‘* Butler’s Analogy,” should be so much characterised by its reserve. 
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For if, when the greater number disbelieved, those that were converted 
among them brought the riches of the divine knowledge to the Gentiles, 
most manifest is it, that if all believed, they would become the means 
of yet greater blessings to all mankind, for all would the more readily 
believe, when these no longer opposed, but joined with us instead in 
preaching, the truth. Thence he turns his exhortations to those among 
the Gentiles who hed believed, and counsels them to entertain a chas- 
tened view of themselves ; aiming at once at a double point, on the one 
hand to pull down all self-sufficiency on their part, and lead them to 
fear; and on the other, to bring the Jews to a participation of their 
ancestral inheritance ; and thus he begins, 13. For J spcak unto you, 
Gentiles ; inasmuch indeed as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 1 magnify 
mine office, 14. If by any means I may provoke to emulation them which 
are my flesh, and may save some of them. Since God sent me forth as 
the minister of the Gentiles, necessarily do I labour after the salvation 
of the Gentiles, and direct my discourses in their behalf, and point out 
the holy prophets of old predicting these things; and this, that so I 
may excite the Jews to rivalry, and induce some of them to share in 
that salvation; for by his flesh he means the Jews, as those that in 
spirit were distant, and related to him only by the affinity of kindred. 
15. For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead? For if, says he, 
on their disbelief the Gentiles were received in, and freed from their 
former ignorance, manifest is it, that if all these were willing to believe, 
nothing else would then remain to be accomplished, but the resurrection 
of the dead ;* for so the Lord also said, ‘‘and this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached unto all nations for a witness unto them, and 
then shall the end come,” (Matt. xxiv. 14). And all this we must recol- 
lect the holy apostle says, from a desire to suit his matter exactly to 
the subject in hand,t and teach humility to those among the Gentiles 
that had believed, hold out the offer yet to the disbelieving among the 
Jews, and point out the salvation that would arise from their change of 
mind ; as what follows teaches yet more clearly, 16. For if the first- 
fruit be holy, the lump is also holy ; and if the root be holy, so are the 
branches. 17. And if scme of the branches be broken off, and thou 
being a wild olive tree, wert grafted in among them, and with them par- 
takest of the root and fatness of the olive tree; 18. Boast not thyself 
against the branches. By the first-fruit he means the Lord Christ ia 
his human nature; by the rvot, the patriarch Abraham, by the branches 
of the olive, the Jewish people as sprung from thence ; and by the rich- 
ness of the olive, the doctrines of religion. He admonishes those among 
the Gentiles who believed, not to be puffed up against the disbelieving 
Jews; for these are they whom he speaks of as branches broken off: 
Observe rather, says he, that you, born of another race, have been 
grafted into this, and have received of the richness of the holy root. 
But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee ; and con- 
sider this also, that the root bears thee, not thou the root, and thou 





* So the prayer in the Burial Service, “ Beseeching Thee ... shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine elect and to hasten Thy kingdom,” &c. Eng. Rit.—E. B. 
+ Olxovopixds Katackevdtwy tov Adyor. 
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needest it, not it thee. 19. Thou wilt say then, The branches were 
broken off, that I might be grafted in. 20. Well; because of unbelief 
they were broken off, and thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded, 
but fear. Infidelity has rendered them aliens from the root, and faith 
has connected thee with the root, and made thee to share in its richness; 
it behoves thee therefore not to become self-sufficient, but to fear and 
tremble.—Wherefore? 21. For if God spared not the natural branches, 
take heed lest He also spare not thee. For if the connexion of nature 
profited them not at all, because they retained not the same character 
and disposition, much more thou, if thou preservest not that grace, 
shalt become an alien from the root. 22. Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which fell, severity; but towards thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in His goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be 
cut off. Behold now how God has cut them off, because they followed 
not the faith of their forefathers, and how He has conferred on thee the 
blessing of his loving-kindness, and made thee to share in a root not 
appertaining to thee, from which thou wilt be altogether severed again, 
if thou keepest not the gift bestowed on thee. 23. And they also, if 
they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in. For it becomes the right- 
eousness of God, both to sever again from the root thee, who contrary 
to hope wert blessed with the privilege of that root, if thou thereafter 
preserve not the grace given; and to join them again to it, if they 
renounce their infidelity. And aptly does ke use the words grafted in 
as regards them also, infidelity having altogether severed them from, 
and faith exactly, as in the case of the Gentiles, connecting them with, 
the root. For God is able to graft them in again. By mentioning the 
power of God, he shows the ease with which this would be done; and 
gives an instance, not one removed far from them, and of ancient 
times, but one which comes home, and was recent, for he calls them- 
selves as witnesses to this; and says, 24. For if thou wert eut out of 
the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to 
nature into a good olive tree ; how much more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be grafted into their own olive tree? If thou, being a 
wild olive—for thou hadst not the law tending thee, nor the prophets, 
watering, and pruning, and taking all needful care about thee,—hast 
been detached from unholy ancestors and relations, and made a partaker 
in the faith of Abraham, and boastest in him as thy father and ancestor, 
not by the natural course of the law, but by the divine loving-kindness; 
much more probable and natural must it be, that they, on believing, 
should be united again to their own root. And all this, as I before 
remarked, he says in order to teach humility to the Gentile converts, 
and exhort to salvation the disbelievers among the Jews; and with this 
agrees what follows, 25. For I would not, brethren, that ye should be 
ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own conceits. 
A mystery is a thing not known to all, but to those only who are 
entrusted* with it. What he means then is, that I wish you to under- 
stand the mystery I am aware of as regards these things, that you may 





* AAAa wdvois Tots Oappovpevois. So on 1 Cor. xv. 51, uvorhpuoy Adyerai, Ti wh 
mat Snrovpevov, AAC pdvais Tors PlAais Gappovpevor, and on 4 Kings xviii. 15, etvuiav 
deltas rois "Acoupis Thy orparrylay bappnbels.—E. B. 
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not over-estimate your own spiritual knowledge, and hence be puffed up 
with self-sufficiency. And what is the mystery? That blindness in part 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so 
all Israel shall be saved. He puts the in part, to show that not all had 
disbelieved, for many even among them had believed; and he bids them 
not despair of the salvation of the rest. For when the Gentile nation 
shall have received the gospel, then they also shall believe, the great 
Elias having come* and brought instruction in tae faith to them, for so 
the Lord also said in the holy gospels (Matt. xvii. 1), ‘‘ Elias cometh 
and shall restore all things ;” and he adds also the testimony of the 
prophet (Isa. lix. 20,) 26. As it is written, I'here shall come out of 
Zion the Deliverer, and. shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob; 
27. For this is My covenant unto them, when I shall take away their 
sins. Ifthe polity of the law gives forgiveness of sins, that it is, which 
the speech of the prophet predicted ; but if the law punishes those that 
transgress it, and the Jews ever lay under the accusation of such trans- 
gression, it is plain that the sentence points out the forgiveness which 
arises from baptism. And by all Israel, he means such as believe, 
whether they were of the Jews, as having a natural descent from Israel, or 
of the Gentiles, as connected with him by the relationship of faith. 
28. As concerning the gospel they are enemies for your sakes: but as 
touching the election they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. When I look 
to you, with whose instruction I am entrusted, I consider them as enemies 
and hateful, as doing all in their power to your injury ; but when I turn 
to their forefathers, and reflect how God chose them from among the 
whole earth, on their account I love even these. 29. For the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. All this he says as an incite- 
ment to the Jews; for that the blessings which God gives he again 
resumes, when He sees those that have received them infected with 
ingratitude, Saul is a proof, who, having enjoyed spiritual? grace, was 
afterwards deprived thereof; and Solomon in like manner, who, having 
obtained peace through the divine loving-kindness, after his transgres- 
sion was stripped of that grace; and indeed the Jews themselves, who, 
ever having enjoyed the fostering care of the prophets, at that present time 
had been bereaved of this guardianship. And the same he had also, just 
before threatened to the believers among the Gentiles, “if thou continue,” 
says he, “in His goodness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 
30. For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief, 31. Even so have these also now not 
believed, that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. Remem- 
ber indeed how for so long a period all of you lived in sin, and yet the 
merciful Lord looked not to that lengthened and bitter ungodliness, but 
blessed with his unspeakable loving-kindness such as were willing to 
receive it, and when these (the Jews) would not believe, called you in 
their room; nothing inconsistent then were it, that these also, who now 
gainsay, should be accepted of God whenever willing to believe, and so 
inherit the divine loving-kindness. And the that he here again uses in 





* See on Dan. xii. 1, where this opinion, (one entertained by some both among 
Jews and Christians, see Calmet “ Elijah,’”’) that in the times of Antichrist, Elijah 
will come as his opponent, is more fully dilated on.—E. B. 

+ 1 Sam. x. 10, and xviii. 10, 12. t 1 Kings ii.9; xv. 23-26. 
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the idiom ard sense familiar to him,* for they did not therefore disbe- 
lieve, in order that they might find mercy, but they disbelieved because 
of the hardness of their hearts, and will find mercy by turning to a 
change of mind. 32. For God hath concluded all in unbelief, that He 
might have mercy upon all. Concluded he puts for convicted. For He 
convicted the Gentiles, as having both received natural judgment, and 
had the creation teaching them the knowledge of God, and yet from 
neither the one nor the other having derived benefit ; and He convicted 
the Jews likewise, as having enjoyed yet more instruction, in that in 
addition to nature and the creation, they had received the prophets also 
teaching what was right, and so become obnoxious to the heavier ven- 
geance ; while at the same time both these and those, thus deserving 
total destruction, has He blessed with the privilege of salvation, pro- 
vided only they were willing to believe. Having thus fully gone through 
these things, and contemplating the profundity of the divine loving- 
kindness, and how incomprehensible is His wisdom, he cries out, 33. O 
the depth of the riches, and of the wisdom, and of the knowledge of God! 
For of old, and from the beginning, has He foreknown all these things, 
and foreknowing has wisely disposed, and in that dispensation manifested 
the riches of His loving-kindness. How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! The scheme of the divine economy 
surpasses man’s understanding ; nor even by the invisible powers is the 
providence of the God of all things fully reached unto. 34. For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor ? 
35. Or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto 
him again? These three he puts as answering to the former three, the 
“riches,” and the “ wisdom,” and the ‘‘knowledge:” the who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, to the knowledge ; the who hath been His 
counsellor, to the wisdom ; and the who hath first given to Him, and it 
shall be recompensed to him again, to the riches. For so immense are 
the riches of His goodress, that both to them that were not, has He 
given existence, and on such as are, of His free grace bestowed well- 
being.| And not as really due to us for any thing we have first given, 
but of His own free kindness does He confer His blessings, although in 
mercy condescending to call each such free gift, the repayment of our- 
selves. 36. For of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things : 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. For He created all things, and He 
continues governing all that He thus created. To Him we ought to 
look, confessing our gratitude for all we already have enjoyed, and 
begging for His future providence ; and to Him we ought to offer up also 
the praise and honour due.— Now in the words above, the holy apostle 
shows that he recognised not any difference between the expressions of 
whom and through whom,t as though the former, as indicating some 





* See ch. iii. v. 19. 

+ Tots uh oct 7d elvan 5édwxe, Kal rots yeyovdor 7d eb elvar xaplferat, created us 
from nothing in the first instance, and when created, blessed with a state and means 
of well-being, both as regards present life and eternity.—E. B. 

t Which such difference was maintained by those heretics who denied our Lord’s 
consubstantiality and equality with the Father; the of whom indicating, in their 
opinion, the superiority of the Father commanding; the ‘hrough whom the inferiority 
of the Son executing; which, if it were so, would, as our author observes, make that 
Person in the ever-blessed Trinity here spoken of, if it be the Father, less than 
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superiority, belonged to the Father; and the latter, as implying some 
inferiority, were suited to the Son. For he applies both of them to the 
same Person; whom if, on the one hand, the Arians and Eunomians 
say is the Father, they will find the through whom joined to the of 
whom ; and if, on the other, they refer it to the Son, they will see then 
the of whom connected to the through whom. If then the of whom im- 
plies any superiority, and the through whom any inferiority, and yet 
both are spoken of the same Person, He must in all reason be con- 
sidered greater than Himself, on account of the of whum, and less than 
Himself on account of the through whom. Let us then, leaving such 
(arguers) for the present, magnify our Creator and Saviour, to whom 
belongs glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
(To be continued. ) 
LAW REPORT. 


No. LXXIIL.—RATING OF TITHES. 








We now propose to continue and 
conclude our observations on this sub- 
ject, by giving the substance of the 
important case of The King v. The In- 
habitants of Wistow, 5 Adol. and EIl. 
250. 

By an Inclosure Act, certain allot- 
ments were made to the parson, as a 
compensation for the uninclosed glebe 
lands of his rectory, and for all rights 
of common belonging to the rectory ; 
and it was enacted that the commis- 
sioner for inclosure should ascertain 
the yearly value of all the tithes on 
the on to be inclosed, and the an- 
cient inclosed lands, and that the 
tithes should be deemed equal in value 
severally to one-fifth, one-seventh, and 
one-eighth of the annual net value of dif- 
ferent classes of land respectively ; and 
a corn rent be assigned to the parson, 
equivalent to the annual value of the 
tithes, 

The question was, whether the par- 
son was rateable to the poor, in respect 
of such corn rent, and we now give 
some extracts from the judgment of 
the Court. 

Lord Denman, C.J. The value of 
the tithe may, indeed, depend upon 
the meaning of the words used in the 
statute, ‘‘annual net value of the said 
lands and grounds;” but it does not 
follow that it will affect the question 


of rateability, whether the land be 
valued with or without the deduction of 
the poor rate. I do not know whetber 
the lesisleuane, if they had meant such 
a deduction to be made, would have 
estimated the tithe in this proportion. 
But I think it better to rest the deci- 
sion on the more general ground, by 
the adoption of which we may hope 
to prevent future controversy. The 
proper principle is, that, if a sum of 
money be given to the parson, in lieu 
of tithes which were rateable, “ that 
money will also be rateable, unless the 
liability is taken away by express 
words in the statute.” That furnishes 
a safe rule; and applying the rule to 
the present case, “the corn rent, not 
being expressly exempted from lia- 
bility, is rateable to the poor.” 
Littledale J. The question turns on 
the expression, “ annual net value.” 
The poor rate is to be deducted from 
the gross annual value of the land; 
but the parson’s proportion of the net 
value will be stil rateable. Suppose 
two parties to occupy land of pre- 
cisely the same quantity and quality, 
requiring the same expense of culti- 
vation, but the land of the one being 
tithe free, and that of the other not. 
In making a poor rate, the occupier 
of the tithe free land would be as- 
sessed higher than the other, but the 





Himself, by the lower expression being equally here applied to him with the higher ; 
and if the Son, greater than Himself, by the higher being predicated of Him together 
with the lower.—E. B. 
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same quantity of ¥e rate would be 
obtained from each land because the 
tithe would be also rated, which is ob- 
tained from the land not tithe free. 
There the parson has one-tenth of the 
gross produce which he finds in the 
field after it has been cultivated ; that 
tenth goes to his stack-yard, and he 
must pay the poor rate on it. Here, 
instead of that tenth he gets a certain 
proportion of the net annual value; that 
is, of the value of the land to the oc- 
cupier. The occupier has to lay out 
so much in cultivation, before he gets 
the produce ; this, and the poor rate 
which he pays on his titheable land, 
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will be deducted: then the question 
is, what he gets ultimately of the 
gross produce; that is the “ annual 
net value.” The parson, therefore, is 
not rated twice over. In general, net 
value would be that which is left after 
deducting, besides the deductions I 
have mentioned, the tithes also; but 
that construction cannot be adopted 
here. The poor rate, therefore, if the 
parson be rated for the rent, which he 
receives in lieu of the tenth of the 
gross produce, will be the same on the 
farm which is tithe free, and on that 
which is not tithe free; as it ought 
to be. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


Exrract from a letter of Rev. S. 
C. Malan, professor at Bishop’s Col- 
lege, dated Alexandria, April 26, 1840. 


Shortly before my departure from Cal- 
cutta, I visited Kishnaghur, and two of 
the neighbouring villages, Ranabondo 
and Anondobash; and in both I ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the inhabi- 
tants, in Bengalee. I was certainly very 
much pleased with what I saw and heard, 
though my visit was far too short to enable 
me to form acorrect judgment of things. 
But if I was pleased with my visit to that 
most interesting missionary station, I felt, 
I may say, happy and grateful to our 
heavenly Father, for what I witnessed 
on my return, at Barripore, and after- 
ward at Tallygunge. I spent a Sunday 
with our friend, the Rev. C. Driberg. 
We went together in the morning to Mo- 
grahat, twelve miles distant, where I 
expounded, in Bengalee, on John xv., 
to a most attentive and orderly congre- 
gation. The attendance is generally 150, 
from that and two or three neighbouring 
villages. The very expression and coun- 
tenance of those dear natives is changed 
by their sincere conversion to Christian- 
ity. The natural self-interestedness and 
wiliness in the men, and false shame in 
the women, makes room for frankness 
and open-heartedness in the one, and 
true modesty in the other. But this is 
only in those, of course, who have really 
tasted that the Lord is good; the differ- 
ence is great, even inappearance, between 
them and those who merely profess 
VOL. XXII. NO. VI. 





Christianity. In the afternoon we pro- 
ceeded to Sulkea, another chief village, 
where I also expounded in Bengalee, on 
John x. The inhabitants of this village 
have given Mr. Driberg the greatest 
cause for satisfaction and thankfulness to 
God. In 1832, when a dreadful hurri- 
cane swept away this and other christian 
villages, the landholders were very urgent 
upon the villagers of Sulkea for the pay- 
ment of their rents ; but they offered to 
remit it to them, if they would renounce 
Christianity. They all refused doing so; 
and the other villagers who had not suf- 
fered so much, contributed of their po- 
verty 62 rupees, towards the relief of the 
brethren at Sulkea. There is also, Mr. 
Driberg told me, a poor widow in that 
village, who has learnt to read, and who 
goes from village to village, teaching 
gratuitously young women to read, that 
they may read the Scriptures. A day or 
two before I went to Barripore, a young 
woman died there. She had for many 
years shown a uniform and steady faith. 
Mr. Driberg visited her daily. One day, 
after hearing him read the Scripture, she 
said, “What you have just read to me 
gives me so much peace, I have neither 
fear nor doubt.” Shortly before her 
death, she desired her child to be bap- 
tized, and educated in the christian faith; 
and she expired with these words on her 
lips, ‘‘ Lord, protect and save me.” An- 
other catechist, dying, told Mr, D., who 
asked him what his faith was, “In my. 
Father's house there are many mansions,”” 
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Mr. D. is indefatigable in his exertions 
among the twenty christian villages under 
his charge. He told me, the average 
number of families embracing Christian- 
ity, was about two per month. During 
the seven years he has laboured among 
them, he does not think that above twenty 
individuals have drawn back, although 
every possib!e inducement is held out to 
them for doing so. 

I left Barripore for Tallygunge, whence 
I accompanied our dear friend, the Rev. 
D. Jones, to Sajnaborea and Jangera. 
At Sajnaborea, | expounded in the cha- 
pel, which was formerly a heathen temple ; 
and at Jangera, I also expounded to a 
congregation of about 200, on John iii. 
It was harvest time ; and being Monday, 
many villagers were out at work, and 
could not attend. After the service, I 
catechised some of them; and was de- 
lighted with the correctness of their 
heartfelt answers. Mr. Jones is a good 
pastor of his flock. One poor old wo- 
man, in particular, (I shall never forget 
her, as long as I live,) with hardly clothes 
to cover her emaciated body, and blind 
with age, told me, when I asked her if 
she loved her Saviour, “ Ah, sir, I do 
trust in my Saviour, and love him; but 
I know no more, so do not ask me any 
thing else.’’ ‘The other females I ques- 
tioned, and who returned their answers 
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with the modesty and decorum unknowe 
to a heathen woman, struck me much by 
their knowledge of the scripture and 
articles of faith, although most of them 
cannot read. This is an important point 
—the education of females. I have 
strongly urged our missionaries to devote 
much attention to that branch of their 
duties. It is by converting the mothers 
when young, that we shall have influence 
over the rising generation. I shall en- 
deavour in England to raise a fund 
specially devoted to that purpose. One 
village only in the ‘Tallygunge station 
has drawn back. 

I returned to Bishop's College, bless- 
ing God with an overtlowing heart, for 
all 1 had seen and heard. I was pre- 
vented from visiting the missionary 
station of Bowescotty, under our friend 
the Rey, J. Bowyer. It is prospering 
through the blessing of God. Butwhen 
we reflect that these blessed fruits have 
been produced by Bishop’s College—and 
that the Christians of Barripore, Tally- 
gunge, and Bowescotty, in all about 2000, 
owe their spiritual birth to the efforts of 
zealous men educated within the walls of 
the College, have we not cause to thank 
God from the bottom of our hearts— 
praying He may give increase to the seed 
we sow—and bid us take courage for the 
future? 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Meetincs of the Committee were 
held in St. Martin's Place, April 27th 
and May 18th.—Present, the Abp. of 
Canterbury (in the chair); Bps. of 
London, Winchester, Lincoln, Bangor, 
Carlisle, Chester, Gloster and Bristol, 
Ely, Chichester, Ripon, Salisbury, 
Norwich, and Hereford; Lords Bex- 
ley, Dartmouth and Brownlow ; Revs. 
Adn. Cambridge, Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. 
Spry, H. H. Norris, C. Benson, J. Bow- 
dier, J. Jennings, J. Lonsdale, and 
B. Harrison ; Joshua Watson, J. S. 
Salt, J. Cocks, A. Powell, W. Davis, 
T. G. Estcourt, B. Harrison, N. Con- 
nop, jun. E, H. Locker, H. 1. Bar- 
chard, and W. Cotton, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, 
‘Grants were voted towards building a 
Church in St. Andrew's, Newcastle 
upon Tyne; at Cowling, Keldwick, 
Yorkshire ; at Cardiff, Glamorgan; at 
New Catton, St. Clement on the bridge, 
Norfolk ; at Crookham, Crondall, 
Hants; at Spittlegate, Grantham, 


Lincolnshire; at Emsworth, War- 
blington, Hants:—building a Chapel at 
Brumpton on Swaie, Easby, Yorkshire ; 
at Over Scale, Leicestershire; at Han- 
ham, Litton, Gloucestershire; at 
Weston and Marston, Potterne, Wilts ; 
at Ramsdon, Shipton under Wichwood, 
Oxon; at Muswell Hill, Hornsey, 
Middlesex ; at Pelton, Chester le 
Street, Durham; at Streatham, Sur- 
rey; at Withnell, Leyland, Lanca- 
shire; at Portreath, [llogan, Cornwall ; 
at Ash, Martlock, Somerset :—rebuild- 
ing the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset; St. Maurice, 
Winchester ; Church at Cleaton, Cum- 
berland; at Stoke Trister cum Bay- 
ford; at Chedington, Dorset; at 
Llanfiinan, Anglesey; at Misterton, 
Somerset ; at Tasley, Salop :—rebuild- 
ing the Chapel at Morcamblake, Whit- 
church Canonicorum, Dorset; | at 
Calder Bridge, St. Bridget, Cumber- 
land; at Brynwran, Anglesey :—en- 
larging the Church at Petershum, Sur- 
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rey; at Bradfield, Essex; at Sowerby, 
Yorkshire; at Westport, Wilts; at 
Stevenage, Herts; at Stretton in the 
Foss, Warwick :—increasing accommo- 
dation in Warton Chapel, Kirkham, 
Lancashire; in Church at Margaret 
Roding, Essex ; in Rockland Church, 
Norfolk ; in Christ Church, Hants; in 
Church at Llangwm, Pembroke; in 
St. Martin's, Colchester; and at At- 
tenborough, Notts :—rebuilding the 
West End of Stillington Church, York- 
shire :—erecting galleries in Church 
at Cromer, Norfolk :—and repewing 
Church at Inkberrow, Worcestershire. 
The following is an abstract of the 
Report, which was read at the annual 
meeting on May 21st, but reached us 
too late for insertion in this number. 


Applications in the year . 205 
Grants made. . . . . 149 
of which 58 were for new Churches 

or Chapels. 

Amount granted, £24,977. 

Additional sittings obtained, 52,019, 
of which 34,601 are free. 

The Collection from the Queen’s 
Letter is £33,000, of which only 
£35000 remains undisposed. 


Since the formation of the Society 
in 1818, it has expended £287,613, 
by which it has assisted in building 
375 new Churches or Chapels, and 
enlarging 1380 Parish Churches, 
thereby providing 487,536 sittings, of 
which 341,316 are free and unappro- 
priated for ever. 


ENDOWMENT of ADDITIONAL BISHOPRICS in the COLONIES. 


Tue Bishop of London has published 
a very able Letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, recommending that 
measures shall be immediately taken 
to provide a Fund for the above most 
important object: his Lordship pro- 
poses the following plan for the consi- 
deration of his Grace :— 

1st. That a fund should be formed, 
by voluntary contribution, for the en- 
dowment of bishoprics in the colonies 
and distant dependencies of the British 
Crown. 

“ 2dly. That this fund should be held 
in trust and administered by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the English 
Church. 

“3dly. That, as a general principle, 
grants should be made for the endow- 


ment of bishoprics, to meet a certain 
proportion of the whole amount re- 
quired for such endowment, raised in 
the colonies themselves. 

“ 4thly. That the money, set apart 
from the fund for the endowment of a 
bishopric, should be laid out at the 
earliest opportunity, in the purchase 
of land within the colony. 

“ 5thly. That contributions may be 
made, specifically, for the endowment 
of particular bishoprics.” 


The Letter has been so widely cir- 
culated, and the attention of the public 
has been so generally attracted to it, 
that we deem it superfluous to do more 
than enumerate the heads of the 
Bishop of London's proposition. 
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Degrees Conferred, April 29. 


B.C.L. 
Bertie, Hon.& Rev. H.W, Fell.of All Souls. 


M.A. 


Lee, Rev. R. H. B. Lincoln Coll, 
Litton, E. A. Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
Moule, Rev. H. Queen's Coll. 

New, Rev.F.T.St. John’s Coll, (gr. comp. ) 
Saunders, Rev. J. Queen’s Coll. 
Sheppard, T. H. Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
Smith, E.B. Fell. of Qu. Coll (Vin.Schol. ) 


May 7. 


B.D. 
Ley, Rev. J. Student of Christ Church, 


M.A. 
Gunner, Rev. W, H. Trinity Coll. 
Hickes, Rev. J. G. Trinity Coll. 
Meuzies, Rev. F. Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 
Picking, Rev. W. F. Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Wickes, Rev. J. B. St. John’s Coll. 


B.A. 
Bailey, R. Kemp, New Inn Hall. 
Monsell, C. H. Worcester Coll. (incorpd. 
from Trinity Coll. Camb.) gr. comp. 
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May 14. 


B.D. 
Briscoe, Rev. R. Fell. of Jesus Coll. 


M.A. 


Bathurst, 8. E. Merton Coll. 

Bode, J. E. Christ Church. 

Cox, G. R. Balliol Coll. 

Hayward, Rev. W. W. C. Oriel Coll. 
Knollys, W. F. Merton Coll. 

Moore, Rev. E. Christ Church. 
Pole, W. E. Christ Church, 
Robinson, G. Ballio} Coll. 

Tinling, Rev. E. Christ Church. 


B.A. 


Acland, H. W. Christ Church. 

Antrobus, G. Brasennose Coll. 

Baker, C. F. Exeter Coll. 

Barton, C. Wadham Coll. (gr. comp.) 

Bearcrott, J. Oriel Coll. 

Bowles, H. Oricl Coll. 

Braithwaite, G. Queen's Coll. (gr. comp.) 

Britton, T. H. Exeter Coll. 

Browne, C. H. Worcester Coll. 

Cobbe, H. Orie! Coll. 

Cockerell, G. W. Queen’s Coll. 

Compton, J. Merton Coll. 

Coryton, G. Oriel Coll. 

Cother, D. I. Brasennose Coll. 

Courtenay, F. Exeter Coll. 

Davis, J. W. Worcester Coll. 

Davy, C. Balliol Coll. 

Irwin, —, Queen’s Coll. (incorpd. from 
Trinity Coll. Dublin.) 

Kershaw, T. A. Brasennose Coll. 

Latham, M. T. Brasennose Coll. 

Lee, S. Queen’s Coll. 

Master, G. F. University Coll. 

Pedder, W. Brasennose Coll. 

Penny, C. J. Queen’s Coll. 


May 21. 
M.A. 


Bellairs, H. W. New Inn Hall. 
Bernard, T. D. Exeter Coll. 

Cocks, Rev. C. R. S. Christ Church. 
Evans, Rev. E. C. Oriel Coll. 
Robin, Kev. P. R. Brasennose Coll, 
Sulivan, H. W. Balliol Coll. 
Twemlow, T. F. Christ Church. 
Winthrop, B. E. Wadham Coll. 


B.A, 


Ashworth, G. W. University Coll. 
Bennett, J. W. J. St. Edmund Hall. 
Cookson, C. University Coll. 

Davie, G. J. Exeter Coll. 

Devey, H. E. Pembroke Coll. 
Dixon, H, J. St. Mary Hall. (g. c.) 


Fletcher, J. St. Mary Hall. 
Gane, B. M. Magdalen Hall. 
Garnett, F. W. Balliol Coll. 
Gresley, J. M. St. Mary Hall. 
Hawkins, J. G. Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 
King, J. H. St. Mary Hall. 
Lowry, J. F. Brasennose Coll. 
Lowry, R. W. Brasennose Coll. 
Moody, J. L. St. Mary Hall. 
Morgan, J. Trinity Coll. 
Oakeley, A. New Inn Hall. 
Penny, C, Worcester Coll. 
Price, H. T. Jesus Coll. 
Rogers, W. Exeter Coll. 

Sale, C. H. Brasennose Coll. 
Scott, T. New Inn Hall. 

Smith, A. H. St. Edmund Hall. 
Stent, W. D. Wadham Coll. 
Sweet, W. F. Pembroke Coll. 
Symonds, H. Magdalen Hall. 
Torkington, C. Brasennose Coll. 
Trollope, J. J. Pembroke Coll. 
Twemlow, F. C. Oriel Coll. 
Wright, T. Brasennose Coll. 


April 29. 


This day the Proctors of the last year 
resigned their offices, and the new 
Proctors were presented for admission 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 


Senior Proctor—Rev. E. A. Dayman, 
M.A. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 


Junior Proctor—Rev. J. F. Crouch, 
M.A. Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll. 


The new Proctors nominated the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to be Pro-Proctors for 
the ensuing year :— 


Rey.G. Dawson, M.A. Fell. of ExeterColl. 

Rev. J. Ley, M.A. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

Rev. C. Balston, M.A. Fell. of Corpus 
Christi Coll. 

Rev. R. G. Macmullen, M.A. Fell. of 
Corpus Christi Coll. 


An election to three Fellowships in 
Exeter College will take place on June 30; 
two for natives of the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Oxford, Essex, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Middlesex, Hants, Kent, 
Cheshire ; and one for natives of the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall. Certificates, 
by affidavit, of birth, and testimonials, 
must be sent to the Rector on or before 
June 23. Candidates must be of the 
standing of Generalis Sophista. 

There will be an election to three 
open Scholarships in Merton College on 
June 24. Candidates must be 17, and 
not above 19 years old. Certificates of 
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baptism and testimonials are to be sent 
to the Warden on June 18. 

There will also be an election to 
three Scholarships in Trinity College 
on June 15; candidates to be above 
16 and under 20; and certificates, &c. 
to be sent to the President on June 10. 

The fourth election of an Eldon 
Scholar will take place on June 2. 

The Delegates of Privileges for the 
ensuing year are, Mr. Cornish, Fellow of 
Exeter College; Mr. Payne, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. Sewell, Fellow of 
New College; Mr. Macmullen, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College; Mr. Chaffers, 
Fellow of Brasennose College. 

The Delegates of Appeals in Congre- 
gation are, the Rector of Exeter College ; 
Dr. Jelf, of Christ Church ; the Warden 
of Merton College; Dr. Wootton, of 
Balliol College; Mr. Donkin, Fellow of 
University College: Mr. Mules, Fellow 
of Exeter College; Mr. Griffiths, Fellow 
of Wadham College. 

Mr. T. Z. Davies, of Jesus College, is 
elected Scholar of that Society. 
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May 5. 


The Ven. S. Wilberforce, M.A. of 
Oriel College, and Archdeacon of Surrey, 
was chosen Bampton Lecturer for 1841. 


May 16. 


C. Browne, of Wadham College, and 
E. Oldfield, of Worcester ‘College, were 
elected Foundation Scholars of Wor- 
cester College. 

H. W. Norman was admitted a pro- 
bationary Fellow of New College. 


May 21. 


Mr. J. W. Slegg, Commoner of Trinity 
College, was elected an Exhibitioner on 
the Michel Foundation of Queen’s Coll. 


The Denyer's Theological Prizes were 

adjudged to 

Rev. C. Brooksbank, M.A. of Christ 
Church. 

Rev. E. H. Hansell, M.A. demy of Mag- 
dalen College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees Conferred, May 6. 


M.A. 
Clive, Viscount, St. John’s Coll. 
Newport, Viscount, Trinity Coll. 
Clarkson, G. A. Jesus Coll, 
Hemery, James, Trinity Coll. 
Pym, F. L. Trinity Coll. 
Raven, Rev. V. Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Selwyn, Edward, Catharine Hall. 
Smythe, Hon. G. P. S. St. John’s Coll. 
Wanton, S. W. St. John’s Coll. 
Wood, H. O. St. John’s Coll. 


LL.B, 
Michel, E. W. Queen’s Coll. 

B.A. 
Beck, Louis A. Jesus Coll. 
Bell, William, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Childe, W. H. Caius Coll. 
Chirol, Alexander, Clare Hall, 
Claydon, Henry, Caius Coll. 
Cockburn, Walter, Trinity Coll. 
Everett, Edward, St. John’s Coll. 
Foy, John, Trinity Hall. 
Hawker, G. C. Trinity Coll. 
Lawford, Charles, Trinity Coll. 
Maltby, Henry, St. John’s Coll. 
Maul, H. G. St. John’s Coll. 
Sheldon, John, Catharine Hall. 
Smith, H. B. Trinity Coll. 
Williams, Frederick, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Wilson, C. H. Trinity Coll. 


May 20. 


M.A. 


Bowyear, T. K. Caius Coll. 
Howson, J. S. Trinity Coll, 

Mayor, C. Trinity Coll. 

Rice, T. C. W. Spring, Trinity Cell. 
Smythies, H. R. Emmanuel Coll. 
Tottenham, R. L. St. John’s Coll, 


LL.B. 


De Skelton, J. D. Trinity Hall. 


B.A. 


Balston, E. King’s Coll. 
Burton, T. J. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Cooke, S. A. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Crompton, B. Trinity Coll. 
Cross, W. A. Trinity Coll. 
Dixie, B. Emmanuel Coll. 
Eller, G. Queen’s Coll. 
Ferguson, J. W. Caius Coll. 
Gunning, G. St. John’s Coll. 
Harker, W. Catharine Hall. 
Ibbotson, C. Trinity Coll. 
Kerr, W. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Manby, E. F.. Christ’s Coll. 
Monins, R. E. St. John’s Coll. 
Rogers, A. E. Queen's Coll. 
Shebbeare, C. J. Queen’s Coll. 
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Simonds, A. B. King's Coll. 
Strettell, H. H. Trinity Coll. 
Strong, W. B. Trinity Coll. 
Thorntor, J. Catharine Hall. 
Tindall, K. St. John’s Coll. 
Tuck, R. H. King’s Coll. 
Vansittart, G. N. Trinity Coll. 
White, R. S. Trinity Coll. 
Williams, R. King’s Coll. 
Williamson, O. J. St. John’s Coll. 
Yonge, J. E. King’s Coll. 


April 29. 


The Rev. W. P. Baily, M.A. was ad- 
mitted a Senior Fellow of Clare Hall. 


April 30. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
Scholars of Trinity College :— 


U. Heathcote | E. H. J. Craufurd 
G. P. Smita J.C. Turnbull 
A. Martineau | J. Bickerdike 
T. Robinson W. Smith 

T. Richardson H. A. J. Munro 
I. B. Turner J. F. Fenn 

C. A. Swainson B. F. Smith 

F. Curry B. Shaw 

J. B. Gisborne A. Cayley 

F. A. Goulburn | G. Denman 

J. G. Lonsdale A. Lowther 


May , 3 
The Rev. J. O. Routh, B.A. was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of Christ's 
College. 


May 6. 


Mr. Skinner, of Jesus College, and 
Mr. Eyres, of Caius College, were ap- 
pointed Examiners for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholarships, 

E. Thompson, B.A. was clected a 
Fellow of Christ’s College, on Sirs J. 
Finch and T. Baines’s foundation. 

May 16. 

The Rev. J. I. Smith, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, was elected 
Librarian of that Society. 

May 19. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships.—H. G. 
Williams, B.A. of Emmanuel College, 
was elected a Scholar of the first class, 
and N. M. Manley, B.A. of St. John’s, a 
Scholar of the second class. 


May 21. 


Caius College.—W. J. Johnson, M.A. 
was translated intoa Frankland Fellow- 
ship, and M. O’Brien, B.A. was elected 
a Fellow on the Wortley Foundation. 
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Salisbury, September 20. 
Winchester, July 12. 


York, June 14. 
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Hereford, June 28. 
Ripon, July 19. 
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Name, Preferment. 
Ashby, S.. . Saxthorpe, v. £139 
Atley,C.. . . Barrowden, r. 483 


Baker, H.de Foe North Witham, rk. 300 


Basnett, T. S. Rolleston, v. 246 
Bateman, J. . Huddersfield, v. 503 
Belgrave, W. Preston, R. 249 
Bevan, D. B.. Brede, R. 702 
Blunt, R.. Belton, v. 204 
Bramston, J. . Witham, v. 473 
Burdett, W. . North Molton, v. 110 
Cone, F< « Halloughton, P.c. 46 
. , Stamford,S.George’s 
Charlton, W. H. { perry yea } 167 
Cottle, J... . . Taunton,St.MaryMagd. 
Cox, J. . . . Runcorn, Trinity Ch. 
Creswell, S. « Radford, v. 293 
Downes, J. Stonnall, p.c. 92 


Net Vaiue. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Colt. Camb. 
Rutland Peterboro Marq. of Exeter 

i ‘ Trustees of the late 
Lincoln Lincoln ‘ Lewd Beatie 
Notts York Coll. Ch. Southwell 
York Ripon Sir J. Ramsden 
Rutland Peterboro H. Shield 
Sussex Cliichest. Rev. D. B. Bevan 
Leicester Lincoln Marquis of Hastings 
Essex London Bp. of London 
Deven Exeter Earl of Morley 
Notts York Preb. of Halloughton 


Lincoln Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 


Somerset B. & W. Lord Ashburton 
Cheshire Chester 

Notts York The Queen 
Stafford Lichfield Vicar of Shenstone 
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Name. Preferment Net Value. County. Divcese. Patron. 
Edgecombe, W. . Thornbury, R. 198 Devon Exeter Mrs. Edgcombe 
Edmonstone, C.. Marlboro’,St.Mary,v.100 Wilts Salisbury D. of Salisbury 

jamilton, J.. . Great Baddow, v. 402 Essex London Mrs. Bullen 

Hogg, T. J. . . Sibdon, p.c. 30 Salop Hereford J. Baxter, Esq. 
Hollingworth, O,  Stalisfield, v. 134 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hooper, T. . . Elkstone, rn. 360 Glouc. G.& B. Hon. A. B. Craven 
Jones, H. P.. . ‘ fran = he 9 353 Glouc. G.& B. The Queen 

anworth, c. § 

Langfield, J... Holme Whalley, r.c. 101 Lane. Chester T.H-Whitaker, Esq. 
Mellersh, W. P.. Salperton, p.c. 95 Glouec. G.& B. J. Browne, Esq. 
Milner, R. . . Barnoldswick, rP.c. 162 York Rev. M. Barnard 
Mitton, J. . . Osmotherley, v. 92 York York Bp. of Durham 
Morrell, T. B. . Sibford, New Ch. Oxford Oxford Vicar of Swalcliffe 
Moysey, F. L. . Combe,St.Nicholas,v.413 Somerset B. & W. Dean of Wells 
Norgate, T.S. . Sparham, x. 548 Norfolk Norwich E. Lombe, Esq. 
Oldacres, S. L. . Woodborough, r.c. 93 Notts York Coll. Ch. Southwell 
Roper, C. R.. . Exeter, St.Olave, rR. 81 Devon Exeter The Queen 
Sargent, W. . . Hinckley, New Chapel Leicester Lincoln Mrs, Turner 
Sharwood, — . Cheltenham, St. Paul’s 80 Glouc. G.& B. Trustees 
Shepherd, P Cambridge, St Ed-2 66 Comp. EI Trinity Hall, Camb: 
~~ ciple we my FS 5 . i. y . F 
Simpson, R. . . Basford, v. 260 Notts York The Queen 
Smith,C.E.. . ‘ ‘oomute aa 149 Kent Canterb. Rev.D, H. L,Warner 
Smith, J. F. .  . Handsworth,St. shail NewCh 
Smythe, T.W. . Woolfardisworthy,r. 258 Devon Exeter J. Hole 
Thurlow, C. A. . { ge TS 1000 Cheshire Chester M. of Cholmondeley 
Travis, W. J. . Lidgate, Rr. 473 Suffllk Norwich Duke of Rutland 
Twells, J... . Eaton, v. 63 Notts York : ‘eat Ch. 
Von Essen, P. . Harrington, r. 250 Cumb. Chester H.C. Curwen 
Wade, C. J. . . UpperGravenhurst,p.c.50 Bedford Lincoln Parishioners 
Whyte, J. R King’s Nympton, R. 376 Devon Exeter § Rev. H. B. Wray & 

Te * PAO? } Mr. H.C. Mille 


Woodcock, — . { WinchestenStlaw- } 5g 


Wylde, R. . . Morton, p.c. 81 Notts York Co!l. Ch. Southwell 


Hants Winchest. The Queen 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 
Adeney,J. . . . . . Curate of Ramsey, Essex. 
Allies, T.W.. . .- - Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Browne, T. M. . . . . Chaplain to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Childs; —. . . Curate of St. Blazey, Cornwall. 
Chittenden, — . + Head Master of Exeter Dioc. Board of Educ. School. 
Cox, F,......0i is Head Master of Aylesbury Grammar School. 
Croly, Re . 2 2 + - Chaplain of Partis College, Bath. 
Errington, R. . . « « Curate of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. 
Harward, J.N. . . + . Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Hildebrand, J. B. . Thursday Evening Lecturer of Kibworth, Leicester. 
Hopper, W. . . . + ~ Curate of Howden, near Selby, 
Iremonger, T. L. . . « Prebend of Wherwell, Hants. 
Labatt, E.. . .- - Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Enniskillen. 
Llewellin, ds... ¢.)- + Precentor of St. David’s, 
Mitchell, J. . . . + » Chaplain to the Gaol at Portsmouth. 
Smith,C. FP... . + Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Combermere. 
Smith,R. . . . . . . Curate of Walton-in-Gordano, Somerset. 
Stevens, C. Sake en Curate of West Farleigh, Kent. 
Stevenson, H, Je. « «Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Walker, GA. . . . . Curate of Leeds. 
Woll, Dr... - Curate of High Hoyland, York. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Name. Place. County. Article. 
Baines, E. ‘ Bao yng Giles Cambridge. Silver Inkstand. 
Browne, W. R. . Motham. . . ° Robes. 

Copleston, R. . Dawlish. . . . . Devon. . Silver Inkstand. 

Evans, J. . . . Whitchurch . . . Salop . . Plate tothe value of 1007. 
Garbett, J... . Hereford ... Hereford . Plate. 

Hewson, F.. . . St. Paul’s, W orcester Purse of Money. 
Jenyns, G. L. . Ms = o@ 6 6 Plate. 

Llewellyn, R. P. Clepsing . . + Sussex . . Communion Service. 


, P E d Breakfast 
Maber, J.W. . Brighouse . o-¢ Fork -« 4 Soe rice. moe 


Pollock, W.. Macclesfield . . . Lane. . . Purse of 641. 10s. 
Wilson, J. . . Folkingham ‘ a and 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Adcock, A. . . Marsk, v. £91 York York Lord Dundas 
Bourchier, E. . Braintfield, r. 267 Herts Lincoln Rev. E. Bourchier 
Creeting, All Saints, 

cum St. Mary et St. > 663 Suffolk Norwich Eton College 
Olaves, R. 

Fellow of Eton 

Elton, R. 170 Durham Durham T. Wade & — Hogg 
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Briggs, J., . 
Ewbank, T.. . 


St. Leonard,v. 40 > Leicester Lincoln The Queen 
Fencourt, W. L. St. Mary, v. 10 
Preb. of Milton, Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

4 eee 450 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Childerditch, v. 160 —_— Lond § Lord Petre 
Witham, v. 473 ; on€ODY Bp. of London 
Pycombe, Rr. 815 ‘ The Queen 
Steyning, v. 308 Sussex Chich. { Duke of Norfolk 


Ripley, L aoe “4 Northum. Durham D. of Northumblnd. 
Roberts, L. . . Lianddulas, rR. 110 Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Sibley, J.. . . Enstone, v. 357 Oxford Oxford Lord Dillon 


Thornycroft, C. 4 goed = 403 Cheshire Chester Marq.of Westminstr. 


Nares, E, R.. 
Newman, J. 


Penfold, J. . 


Cambridge, St. Bo- 87 
Webster, T. . «4 tolph, r. 
Oakington, v. 199 


Camb. Ely Queen’s Coll. Camb, 


Awdry,C.. . . . . « Ofthe Paddocks, near Chippenham. 
Grantham,G.. . . . »« Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Lingard, J. . . . . . Formerly of Atherstone, Warwick. 

Mackintosh, R. D. . Curate of Childwall, Lancashire. 

Smirnove,J.. . . . For sixty years Chaplain of the Russian Embassy. 
Watkins, J. H. . . . . Late Curate of Stisted, Essex. 

Wynyard, M.G. L. . . At Kensington, — wv. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“EE.” “ Pheenix,” “ D.I. E.” and two letters from “‘ Daleth,” have been received. 

A Sermon will be inserted in our next. 

‘A Priest” shall appear. The question would not have been asked, if the Editor had examined 
the March Number. 

The letter of “ A. A. A.” should bear the real signature of the writer. 

“J. W. G.” is in type, and is unavoidably deferred, as are many other articles, (more particularly 
the valuable letter of a ‘“‘ Shepherd of the South,” and the List of New Publications,) from want of 
space. This must be our excuse for omitting the paper on the Propriety of a Petition to the 
House of Lords, with the prayer of which, however, we do not at all concur. 

The Editor is extremely sorry to postpone “ Hermocrates” for another month, 








